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Will her hands keep their loveliness, too? 
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She is going to be married, this girl. 

And soon after she adds the magic wedding 
circle to her gleaming solitaire, she will be 
presiding at her own tea-table.. . and giv- 
ing gay, exquisite little dinners, just a bit 
excited by her new dignity as a hostess. 

Will her hands, now so lovely and smooth, 
keep their loveliness for these occasions when 
they begin to busy themselves with the daily 
tasks which housekeeping always demands 
of one’s hands? 


They can—if she will protect them as she has 
always protected her face—with Ivory Soap. 


When she washes her shimmering silver and 
her sparkling glass and china—when she 
cleanses those wispy new treasures of her 
trousseau—indeed, 2m every task where her hands 
must touch soap—let her use Ivory in either 
cake or flake form, and her hands will be safe! 


Ivory cleanses thoroughly because it gives 
such rich, lasting suds. It is safe for the most 
delicate skin of face and hands because it is pure. 


Have you discovered the precious secret of 
soft, smooth hands through the consistent 
use of Ivory? 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 


Ivory Soap 


Kind to everything it touches 
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SINCLAIR GOES FREE 


«¢ 4 CQUITTED, BUT NOT VINDICATED,” was the 

comment of the American press a little more than 

a year ago when a Washington trial jury found a ver- 
dict of “not guilty” in the ease of ex-Secretary of the Interior 
Albert B. Fall and the multimillionaire oil operator, Edward L. 
Doheny, charged with criminal con- 
spiracy to defraud the nation in the 
matter of leasing the Elk Hills oil- 
field. Now the same phrase sums up 
the prevailing editorial opinion of the 
acquittal by another Washington 
jury of another multimillionaire oil 
man, Harry F. Sinclair, charged by 
the Government with the same crime 
in the matter of the Teapot Dome 
oil lease. This opinion is strengthened 
in the latter case by the fact that, 
in the time between the two acquittals, 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States had sustained the civil courts 
in their cancellation of the Doheny 
and Sinclair leases, and had declared, 
in its ruling on the Sinclair case, that— 


“Fall and Sinclair, contrary to the 
Government’s policy for the conserva- 
tion of oil reserves for the Navy, and in 
disregard of law, conspired to procure 
for the Mammoth Oil Company all the 
products of the reserve . . . that Fall 
so favored Sinclair and the making of 
the leases and agreement that it was 
not possible for him loyally or faith- 
fully to serve the interests of the 
United States or impartially to con- 
sider the applications of others for 
leases in the reserve, and that the 
lease and agreement were made fraudulently by means of col- 
lusion and conspiracy between them. . . . The lease and sup- 
plemental agreement were fraudulently made to circumvent the 
law and to defeat public policy.” 


“he people of the United States will choose which to accept— 
the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court or the unanimous 
verdict of the jury—as to the character of the transaction between 
Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Fall,’’ remarks the Boston Herald. ‘‘The 
men, who, according to the Supreme Court, ‘conspired’ in, this 
affair are not acquitted before the bar of the American people,” 
declares the Boston Transcript. ‘‘The public in general is 
convinced the whole transaction was crooked, no matter how 
many juries decide otherwise,” avers the Boston Post. “By 
its verdict the lower court reversed the United States Supreme 
Court,’”’ remarks the Oshkosh Northwestern. ‘The verdict of 
the jury must be accepted as a matter of legal record, but its 
acceptance by the public conscience can not be compelled by any 
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“NOT GUILTY” 


charge from the bench as to evidence of conspiracy ‘beyond a 
reasonable doubt,’” says the Springfield Union. ‘‘While Sin- 
clair is acquitted by a jury, he is not vindicated in the public 
mind,”’ agrees the Albany Evening News. ‘‘The final judgment 
of the country must be that of the Supreme Court,” says Senator 
Capper’s Topeka Capital. ‘‘The ver- 
dict returned by the jury is an escape 
for Harry Sinclair, not a vindication 
for Harry Sinelair,” declares the 
Minneapolis Journal. ‘‘A larger jury 
has already brought in its verdict,” 
says the New York Times. And in the 
New York Herald Tribune we read: 


“The acquittal of Harry F. Sinclair 
is a failure of justice which every hon- 
est man will deplore. It is to be added 
to the long list of escapes from de- 
served punishment which the excessive 
tenderness and grotesque intricacies 
of American eriminal law have per- 
‘mitted in recent years. The prose- 
cutors plainly did their best, and the 
verdict of the jury may well have been 
justified by the evidence presented and 
admitted. Conviction for conspiracy 
is always difficult to obtain. The criti- 
cism falls not upon individuals but 
upon the system which entangles 
justice in legalistic red tape. 

“But no clearing of the defendant’s 
moral responsibility is involved in the 
verdict. That question was settled 
by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the civil action. The country will 
not forget and should not forget the 
disgraceful fraud practised upon the 
nation by Sinclair and Fall in the 
Teapot Dome lease.” 


In similar vein were the comments of those Senators who 
permitted themselves to be quoted on the subject of the acquittal. 
Senator Nye, chairman of the committee which is investigating 
these oil leases, is quoted in the New York Times as saying: 


“This is emphatic evidence that you can’t convict a million 
dollars in the United States under the order that prevails now. 
The Supreme Court has the number of this whole gang, and in 
the minds of the American people Sinclair stands convicted of 
bribery, fraud, conspiracy, and yet direct conviction is impossible. 

“Tt is disgusting, discouraging. Out of it ought to come a re- 
solve to see that justice can be made again to prevail, and to 
establish that laws are applicable to all people, no matter how 
high or low.” 


“‘T guess I will have to read the decision of the Supreme Court 
a second time,’’ said Senator Borah of Idaho. And Senator 
Norris of Nebraska, Chairman of the Committee on Judiciary, 
remarked: 
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—Seibel in the Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


“Sinclair has too much money to be convicted. We ought to 
pass a law that no man worth $100,000,000 should be tried for 
aecrime. That at least would make us consistent.”’ 


The acquittal of Mr. Sinclair, on April 21, as a Washington 
correspondent of the New York Herald Tribune reminds us, adds 
one more to the many important developments which have re- 
sulted from the long-drawn-out Senatorial investigation of the 
leasing of the Elk Hills and Teapot Dome naval oil reserves by 
Secretary Fall in the Harding Administration. This investiga- 
tion had its beginning in a resolution introduced by Senator La 
Follette in 1922. The case just ended took about four years to 
reach a jury. The actual trial occupied only eleven days, and 
the jury reached its verdict of ‘‘not guilty” after deliberating 
only one hour and fifty-six minutes. In the Herald Tribune 
dispatch we read further: 


‘This is the second trial for Sinclair on the charge of con- 
spiracy, the first ending in a mistrial growing out of charges 
of jury shadowing. In the first, Albert B. Fall, former Secretary 
of the Interior, was tried with Sinclair. In the last one, sever- 
ance was granted because of Fall’s illness. 

‘**An indictment for bribery still hangs over Sinclair for his 
payment to Fall of $233,000 in Liberty bonds after Sinclair 
got the Teapot Dome lease with Fall’s help. Sinclair also is 
under sentence to serve three months in jail for jury shadowing 
in the prior trial, and is facing jail for contempt of the Senate 
in refusing to answer questions in the oil inquiry.” 


One of the jurors in the case just closed, a twenty-eight-year- 
old railroad agent, is quoted by The Associated Press as saying: 


“We believed that Sinclair was a victim of circumstances. 

““Altho the government counsel made a good impression, they 
did not prove that Sinclair conspired with Fall to lease the 
property. If Fall had wanted to sell the lease, it seems to me 
that he would have gone after at least $2,000,000, and would 
not have accepted $233,000, as he could have got more. 

“Of course, we will get blamed for the verdict. People don’t 
realize that. all we could consider was this particular charge, and 
‘only the evidence produced at the trial. We had to stick to 
‘the evidence. 


“You can’t imagine how hard it was to follow the evidence. 
We would leave the court-room in the evening with headaches 
from trying to remember the points that the lawyers had brought 
out.. 

‘“‘T don’t believe Sinclair was guilty of the charge. I don’t 
believe he agreed to pay Fall anything before he got the lease. 
It may be that after Sinclair did get the lease, Fall got some 
money from him by the argument that he had favored Sinclair 
with the lease. 

‘‘T mean that, suppose I did something for somebody and then 
later came around and asked a loan or a gift on the plea that I 
had done a service for him. If he should give me the money, you 
couldn’t say that he was guilty of a conspiracy.” 


“The Government has been able to restore the loot, but has 
not been able to punish the man who took it,’’ notes the Lynch- 
burg News. ‘‘No more than in the Doheny case can the verdict 
of ‘not guilty’ be described as a vindication,” remarks the New 
York World, which goes on to say: 


‘“‘The charge made in the indictment, which the twelve good 
men and true find lacking proof, was conspiracy to defraud the 
Government in the leasing of the famous Teapot Dome oil re- 
serve to Sinclair by Albert B. Fall, when Secretary of the Interior. 

“The jury listened to evidence that Sinclair, at Fall’s instance, 
secretly gave $233,000 in bonds, bought with Continental Trad- 
ing Company money, and $35,000 in cash to Fall’s son-in-law for 
Fall. It saw in that no proof of guilty connection with the 
making of leases of government property by Fall as a public 
official. But the Supreme Court, reviewing the same transac- 
tions, found evidence that the Continental Company ‘was 
created for someillegitimate purpose.’ It found that the ‘clandes- 
tine and unexplained acquisition of these bonds by Fall confirms 
the belief, generated by other circumstances in the case, that he 
was a faithless public officer.’ 

‘Sinclair did not confront the jury as a witness in his own de=- 
fense. His astute lawyers did not introduce in evidence the 
deposition made for them by Albert B. Fall, who is now in a 
sanitarium in Southern California. As explanation of the evidence 
of guilt, which to the trained minds of the Supreme Court was so 
convincing, the jury must have accepted the version that Sin- 
clair was paying to Fall, for one-third share in his New Mexican 
ranch, asum in bonds and cash much greater than the total value 
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THE GREASED PIG 
—Darling in the New York Herald Tribune. 
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T- CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. Hach one counts 4. 


. Which digests more easily, raw or cooked meat? (p. 25). 

. What is Turkey’s latest step in modernization? (p. 32). 

. What is the largest bird that flies? (p. 46). 

. Is the German interested in politics? (p. 28). 

- How many men of the British Army were shot for military 
offenses during the Great War? (p. 19). 

. What are the Backfisch? (p. 18). 

. How may aunipolar contact givean electric shock? (p. 22). 

. Why are 1,200 British Congregationalists to make a 
pilgrimage to New England shores and Plymouth Rock 
next month? (p. 31). . 

. What is a yellow-beard? (p. 50). 

. What is Xantippe’s legacy to humanity? (p. 26). 

. What has been the defect in the Nationalist movement in 
China? (p. 13). 

. What is said to be the only country in the world that no 
one visits for pleasure? (p. 20). 

- What is the first step in assisting a victim of electric 
shock? (p. 28). 

. In what part of the Old World did immense redwood for- 
ests once stand? (p. 53). 


of the property. They must have disregarded the silence and 
secrecy in which the whole transaction was veiled; the absence 
of any written records of so important a transfer.”’ 


The verdict seems “‘incredible”’ to the Springfield Republican: 


“Wxplanations of the different procedures in civil and criminal 
suits can not explain away the staggering fact which impinges 
on the moral sense of the country like a blow in the face. 

“Wither the Government has been badly served in its efforts 
to punish these malefactors, or the escape of Fall and Sinclair, 
unwhipt of justice, demonstrates the ease with which great 
wealth, aided by legal ingenuity in covering telltale tracks, can 


‘defy the criminal courts in plundering the country. Sinclair 


and his agents utilized every device known to the crooks of the 
upper set in the secret arts of business chicane. A new Canadian 
corporation was organized for one day’s transaction in buying and 
selling oil in the United States. The distribution of the profits 
was covert, and some oil executives are to-day in exile because 
they fear to testify. Hundreds of thousands of dollars were sent 
to the member of the Cabinet making the oil leases, not in the 
form of checks, but in cash or bonds. No receipts were accepted; 
and, if they were, the signatures were torn off. A remote New 
Mexico cattle ranch is painted and powdered for court-room pur- 
poses into a projected country club for tired Eastern millionaires. 

““Yet the worst aspect of the oil scandals is now to be faced. 
The nation is condemned to pay a price for this mockery of 
criminal justice. Government suffers in the esteem of the people 
when it is impotent to jail the thieves who had robbed it, after 
confiscating their loot. We shall accumulate the explosive stuff 
that shakes the established order and inflames a revolutionary 
spirit if the little bandits are put to death while the big bandits 
are not even put into jail.” 


In an editorial headed ‘‘ Those Confiding Jurors,” the Kansas 
City Star has this to say: 


“The Sinclair jurors think it was all right for Secretary Fall 
to maneuver to have the oil reserves transferred from the Navy 
to his own department, and after secretly leasing Teapot Dome 
to Sinclair to ‘borrow’ from the beneficiary of the lease several 
hundred thousand dollars in cash and Liberty bonds, for which he 
gave no note. 

“Well, if that is their idea of legitimate business we shudder to 
think what will happen to them when Dr. Cook gets out of the 
Leavenworth penitentiary and offers to take their houses, lots, 
and savings in exchange for shares in a green-cheese factory 
operating on the far side of the new moon.” 


The acquittal ‘‘is a grave blow to the administration of jus- 
tice,” declares The Nation (New York), which says further: 
“‘Hrom the Pacific to the Atlantic, men and women, after wit- 


nessing the acquittal of Sinclair and Doheny, are declaring that 
it is settled that there are two kinds of justice—one for the rich, 


15. Where is Whistler’s portrait of his mother? (p. 27). 

16. In what European Army is it proposed to remit the death 
penalty for a number of military offenses? (p. 19). 

17. How many passenger air lines are there in America? 
(p. 24). 

18. How much did the membership of the churches increase 
last year, and what is the present total number of 
communicants? (p. 30). 

. Who was the six-shooter boss of Tombstone, Arizona, 
from 1877 to 1879? (p. 62). 

. Where is the home of gipsy music? (p. 29). 

. What is regarded as the chief defect of the Kellogg anti- 
war treaty draft? (p. 15). 

. Hlow many quarts of blood are there in the human body? 
(p. 65). 

3. Of what nationality were the first men who followed the 

course of the Mississippi to the Great Lakes? (p. 21). 

. In what European country are stadia and athletic grounds 
being built in ‘‘every corner’? (p. 19). 

. What President has said that ‘‘physical exercise is civic 
duty’? (p. 19). 


one for the poor. They are right, and their knowledge of this 
fact will do more harm to American institutions than all the 
soap-box orators who may be preaching a radical change in our 
form of government in the streets of our cities. Destroy faith 
in the equality of all men before the courts, and you go far 
toward toppling the Government.” 


And in the Raleigh News and Observer, we read: 


“Independent of the escape from punishment by Sinclair, 
the verdict strengthens the wide-spread opinion that there are 
two sorts of justice in this country—one sort for the average 
citizen, who unless he can retain the most astute lawyers and daz- 
zle juries with his standing which large wealth gives, must pay 
the penalty for violation of law; and other sort for the rich, the 
powerful, the great, who can corrupt a public official into betray- 
ing his trust and turning over to him property worth a hundred 
million dollars. The courts still function well in recovering 
property. They are impotent to punish the individuals.” 


“In the greatest of American indoor sports, Technicalities vs. 
Justice, poor old Justice, has lost again,’”’ exclaims the New 
York Hvening Post. And the New York Journal of Commerce, 
in the course of a forward-looking editorial, remarks: 


“Tt is to the voter, and to him alone, that the entire subject 
must go for further determination. What should his verdict in 
the case be? First of all, of course, it must include an absolute 
rejection of the Harding Administration and its share in the oil 
scandal. Candidates who either directly or indirectly were 
cognizant of or cast a lenient eye upon, the oil manipulations of 
the Harding period should be ‘turned down’ at the polls. Any 
other attitude would, of course, mean that the electorate did 
not regard their derelictions very seriously. 

“After all, however, this is merely a negative way of looking 
at the whole subject. It can not be too often repeated that, far 
better than locking the door after the horse has been stolen, or 
even than getting the horse back into the barn after his recovery, 
is the taking of necessary precautions to make sure that no such 
episode will recur in the future. This can be accomplished only 
by demanding the enactment of a satisfactory law covering the 
use of our natural resources, including both oil, gas, and minerals, 
and metals of all kinds. Along with these obviously should be 
included water-power. The latter subject has been sporadically 
before Congress, but that body has done nothing; in fact, feels no 
apparent interest in the problems which affect it. The Govern- 
ment’s ownership of natural resources is still great. What is 
left of the public domain should be carefully safeguarded. This 
does not mean, as so many opponents of what is called ‘conser- 
vation” have asserted, that the natural resources should not be 
used at all, but merely that they should be economically used 
under some system that will guarantee a full return to the Gov- 
ernment itself. This is the dictate of common sense and sound 
business judgment.” 
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THE PLANE, THE NAVIGATOR, AND THE PILOT 


In the transpolar flight of 2,200 miles, from Point Barrow, Alaska, to Green Harbor, Svalbard (Spitsbergen). Capt. George H. Wilkins, of Australia, 
at the left, and Lieut. Carl B. Eielson, of North Dakota, at the right, set out in their beautifully streamlined Lockheed-Vega monoplane, on April 


15, and landed at one of the Spitsbergen group twenty hours and twenty minutes later. 


Here they were storm-bound for five days, during which 


time they lived and slept in their plane. Finally, with only enough fuel to carry them a hundred miles, they “‘ hopped off”’ for the Green Harbor 
wireless station, twenty-five miles distant, where they arrived Saturday, April 21, having completed the first transpolar flight by airplane. 


THE FIRST HOP OVER THE EARTH’S ROOF 


O THE AVIATION RECORDS of a year already 

replete with wonderful adventures in the air must be 

added what the Brooklyn Hagle considers the “greatest 
of them all’’—the flight of Capt. George H. Wilkins and Lieut. 
Carl B. Eielson from Point Barrow, Alaska, to Svalbard (Spits- 
bergen), on a ‘‘great circle”? course between Greenland and the 
North Pole. This non-stop flight of approximately 2,200 miles, 
in the opinion of the New York World, ‘‘ was a victory for a prac- 
tically untried machine, and for the type of air-cooled engine 
made famous by Lindbergh.” It was the third attempt of the 
Australian soldier-explorer and his American pilot to explore 
by airplane the unknown area between Alaska and the pole, and, 
declares the Cincinnati Enquirer, ‘‘Captain Wilkins deserves all 
honor for his conquest by what is regarded as the greatest flight 
in history.’’. He takes his place, as a result of this flight over the 
“top of the world,” ‘‘among the truly great figures in aviation 
and Arctic exploration,’’ notes the Philadelphia Record. ‘‘There 
has been nothing like it in the annals of aviation,’’ maintains the 
neighboring Inqwirer, which believes the achievement ‘‘clinches 
the contention of Captain Wilkins that the airplane, rather than 
the dirigible, is the most suitable medium for Arctic exploration.” 
Continues The Inquirer: 


“Amundsen, Ellsworth, and their companions flew from Spits- 
bergen toward the North Pole in two airplanes, were forced down, 
and made-a thrilling escape on the one plane which remained 
serviceable. Byrd and Bennett went North with a crew of 
volunteers, and with seeming ease took off for the pole, flew 
around it, and were back within a few hours. The Amundsen- 
Ellsworth expedition, with its personnel transferred to a dirigible 
balloon, next flew to the pole from Spitsbergen and continued 
on to Alaska. During all that time Wilkins was struggling 
against a heart-breaking defeat of his efforts at exploration with 
Point Barrow, the northernmost tip of Alaska, as a base. This 
was his third expedition. The first was almost a complete 
failure, tho a brief flight over the Arctic Ocean bit a sizable 
piece out of the unexplored area. The second was marked by an 
air cruise which charted an immense area of the ice-cap. Wilkins 
and Hielson brought their plane down, and landed on the ice to 
make soundings which would determine the ocean depth. They 
found it was more than three miles. They made a second landing 
for scientific reasons. On the third landing they crashed and 
were forced to abandon the machine, fashion parts of it into a 
sled and ‘mush’ their way out—a harrowing experience. 

“Wilkins’s work has been of extraordinary value to world 
scientists for many years, and it is strange that the public gener- 
ally has passed him by for more picturesque heroes. He is an 
Australian. His first experience in the Arctic was with Stefans- 


son in 1915. He came back to fight in the British Army during 
the World War, and won conspicuous honors for bravery. The 
war gave him training in aviation, and he was navigator of one 
of the planes which made the London-Australia flight in 1919. 
Few in this country will remember his ensuing exploration of 
tropical Australia. Later he was second in command of Sir 
Ernest Shackleton’s last Antarctic expedition. For the past 
three years, most of Wilkins’s fellow explorers have been inclined 
to seoff at his efforts in the North. They could honor him for 
his courage and determination, but could not understand his 
adherence to airplanes as a conveyance and to Point Barrow as a 
base. His faith has been vindicated, and he stands to-day among 
the greatest of living explorers.”’ 


To the New York Times ‘‘nothing is more interesting than the 
proof of Captain Wilkins’s skill as a navigator.”’ The finding 
of a tiny group of islands after a difficult flight of more than two 
thousand miles, points out the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘is a feat in it- 
self.” As the New York World puts it: 


‘In flying from Point Barrow, Alaska, to Dead Man’s Island, 
in the Spitsbergen group, Captain Wilkins performed a feat of 
navigation that is acclaimed by his greatest rivals, Byrd and 
Amundsen; by his preceptor in exploration, Stefansson; and by 
the man in the street. While the transatlantic flyers of the last 
nine years have had a continent to aim for, his setting a course for 
Spitsbergen, over 2,000 miles distant, was like looking for the 
proverbial needle in a haystack. In his flight to the pole, Byrd 
followed a comparatively simple course, parallel with the Green- 
wich meridian, as did Amundsen; Wilkins flew over a route much 
more difficult to navigate. Scorning the fame that would have 
been his as the second explorer to fly over the North Pole by 
airplane, he deliberately followed the course previously mapped 
out over the area most likely to contain land. 

“*“No foxes seen,’ says his brief message to the American Geo- 
graphical Society. Decoded, this means that he discovered no 
land. But the knowledge that land does not lie along the course 
of his flight is of just as much value to science as the actual dis- 
covery of anew continent would be.”? ~ 


Captain Wilkins and Lieutenant Hielson, according to news- 
paper dispatches, flew from Fairbanks, Alaska, to Point Barrow, 
a distance of 550 miles, on March 19. He had made the trip 
over mountains 10,000 feet in height a dozen times before. 
It was nearly a month later—April 15—that they managed 
to get their small monoplane into the air, with its load 
of 3,400 pounds. Most of this consisted of gasoline and oil . 
—370 gallons of the former and twelve gallons of the latter, 
When they landed, there was barely enough fuel in the tanks 
to carry them a hundred miles. Furthermore, they landed on a 
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bleak and desolate island during a storm, in which a radio oper- 
ator at the neighboring King’s Bay station lost his way in 
walking from the station to the village, and froze to death. 

From previous experience, Captain Wilkins decided that the 
machine for the transpolar flight should be the lightest and 
fastest monoplane capable of covering the distance. He chose 
a practically untried machine, the Lockheed-Vega, powered with 
a Wright air-cooled motor. The food supply consisted of 
chocolate, biscuits, pemmican, malted milk, and raisins. They 
carried two primus stoves, which burn vaporized kerosene or 
gasoline under pressure; a rifle and 350 cartridges, in case of a 
forced landing on the Arctic ice-pack; sounding gear, thermom- 
eters, snow-shoes, a wind-proof tent, and spare clothing. 
Their wireless set functioned for a time, then gave out. 

The successful outcome of the first transpolar journey by 
airplane, in the opinion of Captain Wilkins, was due to the 
“skilful piloting of Lieutenant Fielson, a perfect monoplane 
and engine, reliable gasoline and oil, favorable weather most 
of the way, good luck, and careful navigation.” Wilkins 
himself did the navigating, we are reminded by the Newark 
News, “‘yet one might gather from his story of the flight that he 
was a mere passenger.”’ As a matter of fact, asserts the Phila- 
delphia Evening Public Ledger, ‘‘it was his experience in explora- 
tion and his knowledge of aviation that enabled him to fly 
over the top of the world.’’ His success against heavy odds, 
thinks the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, ‘‘will bring a sense of 
satisfaction to all who have admired his pluck and determination 
in sticking to his original plan.’’ Continues this paper: 


“Byrd, who was the first to reach the Pole by air, flew from 
Spitsbergen and returned directly to his base there. Amundsen, 
who effected the first crossing of the Arctic region, used a 
dirigible and traveled from Europe to America. The Wilkins 
expedition is therefore the first to fly across the Arctic from 
America to Europe, and the first to cross by a heavier-than- 
air craft. To fly 2,200 miles amid the unusual perils of the polar 
regions, 700 miles more than Byrd covered, and farther than the 
distance traversed by the Bremen in negotiating the first non- 
stop flight across the Atlantic from Europe to America, with 
death waiting on every hand in the event of a forced landing, is 
a feat of the highest order.” 


“The Wilkins flight,” in the opinion of the Springfield 
Republican, ‘‘makes a contribution to our definite knowledge of 
the globe; it.is more than a flying stunt.” In the first place, 
notes the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘it seems to establish 
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THE WILKINS ROUTE OVER THE POLAR REGIONS, FROM POINT BARROW, ALASKA, TO SVALBARD (SPITSBERGEN) 


beyond further doubt the non-existence of land between Alaska 
and the Pole.” It also shows that ‘‘an air route over the 
polar regions, between London and Tokyo, for example, is 
feasible—and thousands of miles shorter,’’ observes the Provi- 
dence News. ‘‘The map of the world has been changed by the 
Wilkins-Hielson flight, and such mythical territories as Keenan 
Land and Crocker Land definitely eliminated,” declared Vilbjal- 
mur Stefansson. 

Writing in The Elks Magazine at the time Captain Wilkins 
was making his plans, Burt M. McConnell, an associate of his 
on the Stefansson expedition, explained that— 


“Captain Wilkins is in search of meteorological and commer- 
cial flying data at the top of the world. Later, from the informa- 
tion, obtained on this expedition, he hopes to interest the cireum- 
polar nations in establishing meteorological stations in the Arctic 
and Antarctic, and in working out a system of observations 
whereby weather conditions for the entire world may be forecast. 

“Captain Wilkins believes that if he finds land in the un- 
explored area north of Alaska, it will have great potential value 
both from the commercial and military view-points. His chief 
purpose is to discover whether the last unexplored area of the 
Northern, Hemisphere is land or sea, but he will also attempt to 
prove that the shortest air-trade routes of the world are across 
the Arctic wastes. Since 'the days of Magellan, Stefansson re- 
minds us, it has been a commonplace that you can go east by 
sailing west. It is now about to become an equal commonplace 
that you can go east by flying north; that the shortest route from 
Europe to China is a northerly one. 

‘Wilkins is probably better qualified for the flight he contem- 
plates than any otherman. He has had more experience in avia- 
tion than any other explorer, and a broader training in both 
Arctic and Antarctic exploration than any other aviator.” 


The Washington Star and a number of other dailies are 
particularly pleased because Wilkins and Eielson ‘“‘hopped off” 
without being ‘‘smoked up” by an industrious newspaper corre- 
spondent. To quote the Brooklyn Times: 


“There was no blare of trumpets to buoy him up and hearten 
him. There were no loud or lurid proclamations. The adventure 
was undertaken with as little initial publicity as Lindbergh’s 
famous trip to Paris, and the result was accomplished with equal 
ease and in relatively as brief a time. 

“‘And what is gained to science or garnered for human knowl- 
edge by Wilkins’s flight? There are no doubt scientific gains. But 
the greater gain lies in the exaltation of the human spirit that 
all such victories over nature bring; in the lofty hope that man’s 
progress, tho impeded by great natural obstacles, will yet wrest 
all her secrets and tréasures from the unknown.” 
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A SMITH-HOOVER CONTEST LOOMING 


HAT GOVERNOR SMITH AND Secretary Hoover 

are more likely than ever to fight it out for the Presidency 

next fall seems to be the’ outstanding lesson drawn by 
political observers from their study of last week’s primaries. 
The notable triumphs of Hoover and Smith in Ohio and Massa- 
chusetts ‘‘make their respective nominations about as certain 
as anything political can be,’ is the way the Boston Post puts it. 
The results in the Democratic primaries in Ohio and Massachu- 
setts were expected, and so the New York Governor’s overwhelm- 
ing lead in the preference voting raises no great excitement. 


Copy-ight, 1928, by the Philadelphia Inquirer Company 


WITH NO EFFORT ON HIS PART AT ALL 


—Hanny in the Philadelphia Inquirer. 


“The foree and vitality of the Smith sentiment has appeared 
in previous State primaries, and has therefore ceased to surprize, 
but it goes right on working,” notes the Brooklyn Eagle. But 
Secretary Hoover was facing his first big test in Ohio, and met 
it successfully, winning the preference vote over the late Senator 
Willis, whose name remained on the ballot, and also electing his 
entire slate of delegates-at-large, and at least thirty-one of the 
fifty-one delegates to go to Kansas City. In Massachusetts, 
President Coolidge’s own State, about a hundred thousand Re- 
publicans wrote in Mr. Hoover’s name, to show their Presiden- 
tial preference, as against about a thousand each for President 
Coolidge and Governor Fuller. This followed the President’s 
letter asking Massachusetts Republicans not to vote for him. 

It will be difficult to exaggerate the importance of the Hoover 
victories in Ohio and Massachusetts, thinks the New York Herald 
Tribune (Rep.); “‘in both States the significance of the result lies 
not so much in the number of delegates actually gained—large 
as those additions are—as in the spontaneous popular support 
which rallied to the side of Mr. Hoover against powerful local 
forces making both for opposition and lethargy.”” The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin (Rep.) declares that ‘‘no sane Republican leader- 
ship can afford to ignore the significance of these primaries.” 

As for Massachusetts, the main fact is that “‘the delegation 
from the President’s State is now securely lodged in the Hoover 


column’’; and, continues the Syracuse Herald (Ind.), “intelligent 
students of politics will discern a double significance in this fact, 
which plainly connotes a Massachusetts belief that the Secretary 
of Commerce is the conspicuous legatee of the Coolidge policies.” 
The Republican voters, observes the Springfield Republican 
(Ind.) in Massachusetts, have taken the President at his word; 
‘with Mr. Coolidge removed from consideration, the Republicans 
of Massachusetts can see only Mr. Hoover.”” While the prefer- 
ence vote on the primary ballot is not binding, “it is too pro- 
nounced to be safely ignored,’”’ remarks the Springfield Union 
(Rep.), and ‘‘as the expression of Republicans of the President’s 
State, it will unquestionably have an important effect on the 
attitude of Republican delegates from other States.” 

Comment of the Washington press correspondents emphasizes 
the impetus given to the Hoover boom, and the practical 
assurance that Governor Smith will be the Democratic nominee. 
Politicians, writes Richard V. Oulahan in the New York Times, 
are wondering what undercurrents have produced these recent 
emphatic indorsements of Hoover and Smith— 


‘“‘Tt is worthy of note that one phase of the opinion exprest is 
that Republican voters are strong for a party housecleaning, 
while among the Democratie electorate the feeling exists that 
disclosures of corruption in the Republican household have made 
a deeper impression than has been visualized, and that Governor 
Smith is looked upon as having the characteristics which will 
make him an ideal candidate on a platform condemnatory of 
this state of affairs in the Republican party.” 


The victories in the primaries, says Wilbur Forrest of the 
New York Herald Tribune, are hailed not so much for their 
numerical importance in counting delegates as for their indica- 
tion of a strong popular sentiment for Hoover. Senator Moses, a 
Hoover supporter, thinks that the Secretary might just as well 
start writing his speech of acceptance, and a Hoover leader, 
Mr. James W. Good, says in a formal statement on behalf of the 
Hoover-for-President committee: 


“What the Republicans in Ohio and Massachusetts have said, 
the Republicans of the nation feel. Nothing can now stop the 
nomination of Herbert Hoover.”’ 

Hoover’s victory, comments Mark Sullivan in a Washington 
dispatch to the New York Herald Tribune, deprives the anti- 
Hoover group of their argument that he is a poor vote getter. 
But they will keep up the fight—‘“‘already Senator Watson is on 
the ground in Indiana to try to prevent that State from register- 
ing the same kind of result as Ohio.”” And Mr. Sullivan thinks 
that if that State follows Ohio for Hoover, “‘the effort to stop the 
Secretary might well be abandoned.” 

But Hoover is by no means nominated yet, points out Ludwell 
Denny, a Washington correspondent of the New York Telegram. 
His opponents note that he certainly is still considerably short 
of a majority; ‘‘if the Lowden-Dawes-‘favorite son’ allies can 
keep Indiana out of the Hoover column, and the New York- 
Massachusetts-Pennsylvania uninstructed delegations stay on 
the fence, Hoover can be stopt at the convention, they assert.’’ 

Many conflicting estimates of delegate strength have been 
made. This estimate appears in an Associated Press dispatch 
from Washington and takes into account primaries and conven- 
tions up to and including April 25: 


“Of the 1,089 Republicans who will hold credentials at Kansas 
City, 768 have actually been named. Of the 1,100 delegate 
votes at Houston, 638, or nearly 100 less than the two-thirds 
majority needed for nomination, have been designated. 

‘‘Of the Republican delegates, 288 are generally conceded to 
Hoover, 175 to Lowden, 28 to Norris, 24 to Curtis, and 11 to 
Borah, with the preference of 230 listed as doubtful. 

“Among the Democrats Governor Smith has increased his 
conceded total to 444, or 74 votes more than he polled at his 
peak in the 1924 convention, but nearly 300 short of the 73314 
necessary for nomination. Pomerene of Ohio is credited with 47, 
Reed with 36, George of Georgia 28, Ayres of Kansas 20, and 
Hiteheock of Nebraska 16, with 76 doubtful.” 


ee 
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THE CHINESE NATIONALIST VICTORIES 


66 N TO PEKING,” is the battle-ery of the Chinese 
Nationalist armies as they surge irresistibly north- 
ward with the spring. In this country we have in 

general been too much engrossed in transatlantic flights, national 

polities, and the opening of the baseball season to realize how 
close the Southern Allies are to taking the old national capital 
and driving the Northern forces into Manchuria. Dispatches 
from China have been telling how Chiang Kai-shek, the Nanking 
Generalissimo, and Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang, their differences 
settled or temporarily forgotten, have been steadily pushing 
northward along the Yellow River and the Grand Canal, across 
the western half of famine-stricken Shantung, while Yen Hsi- 
shan threatens Peking from his Province of Shansi to the west- 
ward. Previous to the capture of Tsinan, on April 24, according 
to the very fragmentary news dispatches, the Nationalists won 
a great victory or victories in southwestern Shantung, capturing 
tens of thousands of prisoners and wiping out Sun Chuan-fang’s 
army as an effective force. Thus, observes the New York Sun, 
the winter’s respite from fighting has ended, ‘‘and the spring 
campaign has opened with the renewal of the struggle for China’s 
old imperial capital, the goal of the contending factions during 
the last eight years of civil war.’”’ True, some papers, like the 

Manchester Union, say it is ‘‘too early to count on the fall of 

Peking,’’ for we must remember that ‘‘a year ago the Nationalists 

marched almost to the gates of the city, but when victory seemed 

to be within their grasp they were crippled by disaffection within 
their own ranks and had to retreat.’”’ And to the New York 

Evening Post it seems “‘possible, if not probable,” that “‘something 

like this will happen again,’’ especially in view of the old rivalry 

between Chiang Kai-shek and Feng Yu-hsiang. The Detroit 

Free Press, too, thinks that all we ean really count on ‘“‘is another 

summer of typical Chinese revolutionary chaos.”’ 

But while the present outlook must be appraised against such 

a dubious background, the New York Times would have us bear 

in mind that: 


‘“As against last year, the Nationalists have the advantage of 
beginning their campaign where they left off last July. It may 
be that the impetus of victory will carry them to their goal be- 
fore the usual post-vietory dissensions and betrayals begin to 
operate. And it is not unlikely that the famine in Shantung 
may operate in favor of the Southerners.” 


“The Nationalists are on the march apparently toward vic- 
tory,’’ concludes the St. Louis Star, and the Baltimore Sun is no 
less confident, especially since ‘“‘the Nationalist leaders are, on 
the whole, respected and supported by the people in the terri- 
tory under their control,’’ while ‘‘Chang Tso-lin, on the other 
hand, is almost universally hated and feared by the population 
which he dominates.”’ The cooperation of Feng and Chiang 
in the present victorious drive seems to the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer a most encouraging indication: 

“‘Ttis encouraging, because only an enduring union of these two 
leaders can achieve a complete Nationalist triumph. And only 
a complete Nationalist triumph and the final elimination of the 
abominable Chang Tso-lin can bring anything like peace and 
stability to China.” 

Before his recent defeat in Shantung the Northern General, 
Sun Chuan-fang, was quoted in a Peking press dispatch 
as saying that ‘‘the Nationalists will never rule the country; 
if they should capture Peking a third party would arise, for they 
have the seeds of dissension in their own soil.” 

An analysis of the military situation in China during the 
progress of the Nationalist offensive is made by Thomas F. 
Millard, New York Herald Tribune correspondent at Shanghai. 
Both sides, he says, have during the last year ‘‘incorporated 
into their armies large armed bands of bandits and quasi- 
military forces like the so-called ‘Red Spears,’ which, without 
a sense of political or military loyalty to their leaders, are 


seeking their own advantage.’ Chang Tso-lin’s main army, 
well disciplined and equipped, has been lying across the Hankow- 
Peking railroad south of the capital. His position is said to be 
strong, but his left flank is being weakened by the Nationalist 
advances in Shantung, which threaten to place the victorious 
army between him and the sea. The Shantung Northern armies 
are said to be demoralized and the people in a state of mind to 
welcome the Nationalists. The reason why the Nationalists 
are making their drive now instead of taking more time to 
stabilize their rule over the Yangtse Valley is set forth by Mr. 
Millard as follows: 


“The Nanking régime is acting under strong compulsion, first, 
because popular sentiment and expectation center around the 
J 


COMING OUT OF THE MISTS 
° —Kirby in the New York World. 


Peking drive and the completion of the Nationalists’ program; 
secondly, because the military combines with Feng Yu-hsiang 
and Yen Hsi-shan rest almost entirely on their mutual hatred of 
Chang Tso-lin and their eagerness to have Chiang Kai-shek’s 
help in destroying the power of the Northern war lord. Chinese 
politicians fear that if the northward movement be delayed or 
abandoned, the Nanking-Feng-Yen combine will fall apart, which 
would be followed by the desertion of the Kiangsi militarists 
throwing the Nationalist régime into confusion and destroying 
the unifying work of recent months and perhaps result in a set- 
back of several years.” 


“There is a rapidly growing apprehension in foreign circles 
and a growing, sullen hope among Chinese merchants and 
business men in Peking, Tientsin, and throughout North China 
generally, that one or the other faction of the Nationalists may 
be able to take Peking before midsummer,’’ writes Hallett 
Abend from Peking to the New York Times, altho he submits 
that ‘““hope” may be the wrong word, continuing: 


‘‘North China is under no illusions concerning the kind of ad- 
ministration it will have to endure if either Gen. Chiang Kaishek 
or Marshal Feng Yu-hsiang captures his area. 

‘‘But prolonged misrule has created such a degree of discontent 
that any alternative to present conditions seems desirable, and 
the temper of the people is now such that they would probably 
assist in turning the city over to the Nationalists if any army 
from the South were to come within striking distance of the 
capital. 

‘“‘Mhe situation is made the more menacing by the fact that 
discipline in most of the Northern armies has disappeared.” 
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THE JARRING FRENCH AND AMERICAN PEACE PLANS © 


HE BIGGEST PEACE PROBLEM at present, it 

seems, is to make peace between the peace plans. 

Foreign Minister Briand, of France, and Secretary of 
State Kellogg apparently agree that war, as an instrument of 
national policy, is to be condemned and renounced, but they 
disagree as to method. Entirely different principles, explains the 
Baltimore Sun, are involved in the two plans to outlaw war: The 
French proposal is packed with reservations designed to pro- 
tect the rights and obligations resulting from prior international 
agreements. The United States, unencumbered by such “‘for- 
eign entanglements,’”’ asks for a daring and unqualified pledge 
not to resort to arms under any cireymstances. In submitting 
a draft treaty to Great Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan, 
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IS IT COMING OR GOING? 


— Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 


points out The Sun, we proceed on the assumption that there 
will be no more wars if the leading Powers agree to settle their 
disputes by peaceful means. The French treaty draft, on the 
other hand, assumes. that war is probable, and for that reason 
refuses to sacrifice a single alliance with Poland and other Euro- 
pean nations. 

After a long and checkered career, the Kellogg-Briand 
negotiations for a treaty to outlaw war seemed to have reached 
a definite stage when the American Secretary of State submitted 
to the four Powers concerned the Franco-American correspondence 
on the subject, together with a draft of the proposed pact. But 
the Kellogg draft, it seems, failed to take account of any of the 
reservations which the French Foreign Minister’s note contained. 
This, we gather from foreign dispatches, was quite annoying to 
M. Briand, for he made haste to draft a note to the same Powers 
which were then poring over the Kellogg treaty draft—Great 
Britain, Germany, Italy, and Japan. In London, says the 
Baltimore Sun’s correspondent, ‘“‘this was appraised as a per- 
fectly obvious attempt to hamstring the Kellogg proposal. 
There also seems to be no doubt, judging from Berlin dispatches, 
that the French note has made a distinetly bad impression there. 
Belief is also exprest here in London that neither Italy nor Japan 
will be imprest by the French attempt to wreck the Kelloge 

-plan.’’ Certainly, agrees the Detroit Free Press, ‘‘the prospect 
of outlawing war via the Kellogg-Briand draft treaty route can 
hardly be described as encouraging.” 


At the bottom of the present controversy, says Paul Scott 
Mowrer, foreign correspondent of the Chicago Daily News, 
‘apparently lies the French fear that the American plan may 
tend to paralyze the system of defensive alliances and security 
pacts which has been the cardinal aim of French policy in the 


last few years.” Yet, explains this political observer: 


“The Kellogg-Briand negotiations promise to be among the 
greatest international events of modern times, comparable per- 
haps only to the Dawes plan and the Locarno treaties. On their 
outcome depend perhaps not only the political relationships of 
the United States to the rest of the world, but the future of the 
League of Nations, of European alliances, of disarmament, and 
of the projected general settlement of war debts and reparations.” 


It was a little over a year ago, recalls the Houston Chronicle, 
that the French Foreign Minister announced to the people of 
the United States, through the press, that France would be glad 
to enter into any agreement with the United States mutually 
outlawing war between the two countries. Continues this paper: 


“A little analysis of this offer showed that under any such 
agreement the United States, in case of war between France and 
any other nation, could not even threaten to use force to uphold 
her neutrality rights as against France. Since the United States 
would still be free to enforce its rights against any other nation, 
it would mean that France would be always assured of the 
neutrality of America, whereas any enemy nation of France could 


.not be assured of it. 


“Mr. Kellogg thought this over for a good many months and 
on December 28, 1927, replied to the Briand suggestion, propos- 
ing that the scope of the treaty be extended to include the other 
ereat nations of the world. 

“‘M. Briand replied in January, suggesting that the great na- 
tions renounce, not all war, but all war of aggression. 

‘‘France was impelled to such a stand because of her alliance 
with Poland and the other Central European States, and saw 
herself, under the provisions of the proposed several-nations 
treaty, bound to neutrality, while Germany or some other na- 
tion might be at war with her small Allies. 

“Mr. Kellogg couldn’t agree to outlawing only aggressive wars, 
however, because the only agency in the world capable of pass- 
ing on what might be aggressive or defensive war was an agency 
of the League of Nations, and -Mr. Kellogg could never consent 
to leave any plan of his to be administered by the League of 
Nations. 

“So Mr. Kellogg debated awhile with M. Briand, and asked 
how France could sign an unqualified anti-war treaty with the 
United States if it could not do so with other nations. M. 
Briand was placed in rather an embarrassing position, but re- 
plied that France was willing to make an agreement with the 
United States which she could not undertake to make with other 
nations because the ancient friendship of the two nations made it 
unnecessary that an absolutely consistent policy be followed. 

““M. Briand then suggested that Mr. Kellogg submit his plan 
to the other great Powers. 

“Mr. Kellogg now seems to have accepted the suggestion of 
M. Briand in its entirety. He has submitted the plan only to 
the five nations he originally mentioned, but indicates that it 
might be drawn to include all other nations willing to enter 
into it.” 


To quote what the Newark News calls the “meat” in the 
Kellogg treaty draft: 


“The high contracting parties solemnly declare in the names 
of their respective peoples that they condemn recourse to war 
for the solution of international controversies, and renounce it as 
an instrument of national policy in their relations with one 
another. 

“The high contracting parties agree that the settlement or 
solution of all disputes or conflicts, of whatever nature or of 
whatever origin they may be, which may arise among them, 
shall never be sought except by pacific means. ”’ 


The French draft of the proposed treaty says, in part: 


“The high contracting parties, without ‘any intention to in- 
fringe upon the exercise of their rights of legitimate safe-defense 
within the framework of existing treaties, particularly when the. 
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violation of certain of the provisions of such treaties constitutes 
a hostile act, solemnly declare that they condemn recourse to 
war and renounce it as an instrument of national policy; that is 
to say, as an instrument of individual, spontaneous, and indepen- 
dent political action taken on their own initiative, and not action 
in respect of which they might become involved through the 
obligation of a treaty such as the Covenant of the League of 
Nations or any other treaty registered with the League of Nations. 
They undertake on these conditions not to attack or invade 
one another. 

“The settlement or solution of all disputes or conflicts, of 
whatever nature or origin, which might arise among the high 
contracting parties or between any two of them, shall never be 
sought on either side except by pacific methods.” 


Taking the proposals in the order of their dispatch, we find in 
the cables of foreign correspondents indications that London, 
Berlin, and Tokyo, generally speaking, are giving the Kellogg 
proposal sympathetic consideration. Says Constantine Brown 
in a London dispatch to the Chicago Daily News: 


“Some of the English politicians are going so far as to say 
that should the war-outlawry conference fail, Great Britain 
would be willing to sign a separate agreement with the United 
States very much along the lines suggested by Mr. Kellogg. 
The British are beginning to realize the great advantages such 
a pact would have for the Empire. 

“First, it would give great satisfaction to the Dominions, 
which are somewhat uneasy about the alleged strained relations 
between Great Britain and the United States. Second, it would 
allow both countries to repair the damages caused by the failure 
of the naval disarmament conference, since both countries would 
be free to do anything they pleased about naval construction 
without being suspected of having hostile intentions toward the 
other. 

“Third, it would greatly enhance British prestige in Europe 
and Asia, since such a pact would be looked upon as an alliance 
between the two great English-speaking countries. 

““Fourth, it would ease the minds of many who fear economic 
competition in South America might cause a serious Anglo- 
American conflict. ”’ 


‘“No nation should hesitate to sign the American treaty draft,”’ 
maintains the Newark News, “‘for no nation wants to admit that 
it approves of war.’’ Of course, admits the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, there is nothing back of the Kellogg idea but moral 
force: ‘“‘It is a solemn agreement to renounce war. But that 
is a significant step in the progress of the world.” 

In the newspapers of Paris and Rome, the other two capitals 
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—Orr in the Chicago Tribune. 
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BUT DOES THE CANNON UNDERSTAND? 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


involved, however, there is considerable criticism of the Kellogg 
proposal, since it fails to make any provision regarding the action 
of the Powers in the event of violation of the treaty. And in 
this country, the objection of the Philadelphia Record is that— 


“The Kellogg draft treaty pledges its signatories to a pacific 
course without signifying what the processes of that course 
shall be. It has no teeth. It has exactly the same binding force 
as the instrument by which Germany was pledged in 1914 not 
to violate the neutrality of Belgium. That instrument was 
subsequently described as a ‘scrap of paper.’”’ 


‘“Condemnation and renunciation of war as an instrument of 
national policy,’ declares the New York Herald Tribune, ‘‘is 
a vague phrase. What does it cover? Not defensive wars, 
evidently, and few nations will ever admit making war except 
in self-defense.’”? The main trouble with the Kellogg draft, thinks 
this paper, is that it contemplates condemning and renouncing 
war without explaining what sort of war is meant and without 
furnishing a practicable substitute for war. Furthermore, 
asserts the Houston Post-Dispatch: 


“The Kellogg draft would outlaw war between signatory 
Powers, without exception or qualification. It would commit the 
United States to a document utterly incompatible with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine and force American entry into the League of Nations, 
the World Court, or other agencies for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes by peaceful means. 

‘By signing the Briand pact, enlarged by Mr. Kellogg, the 
United States would surrender completely its freedom of action 
in the Western Hemisphere. It would be bound to abide by the 
results of arbitration in any dispute involving the Monroe 
Doctrine, and for that matter in all controversies in which it 
became involved.”’ 


What of the Briand plan? Paris dispatches say the French ad- 
mit that they are trying to put ‘“‘teeth” into an antiwar treaty. 
The attitude of the French, says Leland Stowe in a Paris dis- 
patch to the New York Herald Tribune, is this: 


‘‘Washington certainly does not expect us to scrap the League 
Covenant and tear up the Locarno Treaty and all our other 
agreements for a single pact which guarantees nothing. We are 
insecure enough with the guaranties we have to-day.” 


To again quote the Baltimore Sun: 


‘‘Paris and Washington have now advanced their separate 
programs. They will be considered jointly by Great Britain, 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, who will determine the trend of 
future negotiations. The French may think us blindly mystical. 
We may regard them as self-seeking and obstructive. But the 
less said along either of those lines the better. The case has 
gone before an international jury. And its report should be 
awaited before letting criticism degenerate to controversy.” 
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CUTTING WAGES IN NEW ENGLAND 


HE LOSS OF $600,000 weekly in wage spendings is 

a serious thing for the city of New Bedford, but the 

cotton-mill strike in that city will be felt also in other 
parts of the State of Massachusetts and even in other States, 
editors are observing.- It is deplored as a sign of the continuance 
of textile depression in New England, which is one of the few 
serious blots on the otherwise fair page of our national prosperity 
—and there are Democratic editors who hint that it will have its 
bearing on the Presidential election. The strike began on April 
16, so effectively that the mills concerned promptly shut down 
indefinitely. According to a New Bedford dispatch to the 
New York Times, the strike involves 27,000 textile operatives 
employed in fifty-six New Bedford mills controlled by twenty- 
seven corporations, and was called in reply to the announcement 
of a 10 per cent. wage reduction by the New Bedford Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 

The chief difference of opinion in the New England press is 
over the justifiability and necessity of the wage cut. According 
to a statement made by the New Bedford manufacturers, this 
eut ‘‘is the same which has been put into effect almost generally 
in New England during the past four months.’”’ In particular, 
it is asserted, wages have been cut in the mills most closely com- 
peting with those of New Bedford. Full agreement with the 
manufacturers’ position is exprest by a New England financial 
daily, the Boston News Bureau, which feels that ‘‘ New Bedford 
has yielded to the inevitable,” reasoning thus: 


“‘New Bedford is the center of the cotton fine goods industry 
in the United States. There are, however, many mills in other 
sections of New England which are generally classed as coarse 
goods mills but which are actually making fine goods. 

“With Southern competition making it increasingly difficult 
to profitably produce and market staple goods, many New 
England units have in the past few years changed over to the 
finer grades of product. And these mills, located in Maine, New 
Hampshire, and various sections of Massachusetts, have reduced 
wages. They are competing with New Bedford mills and so 
doing with the advantage of a wage readjustment. 

“The situation compelled New Bedford manufacturers to act. 
It was only after weeks of fruitless attempts to solve the problem 
by other means that the mill-owners reluctantly placed their 
hopes on a 10 per cent. wage reduction.” 


But right in New Bedford the newspapers have been protest- 
ing against the wage cut. The Mercury, New Bedford’s oldest 
daily, founded in 1807, first declares that the wage cut in other 
mill cities should never have been started: 


““T™he cause of the depression in the textile industry had noth- 
ing to do with wages. It was due to the overbuilding of mills 
and overstrain of the consuming power of the people.”’ 


The saving in wages will not be noticeable by the time it 
reaches the ultimate consumer, 7'he Mercury’s editor is convinced, 
at least it ‘‘will not be attractive enough to induce buying.” 
The writer is willing to ‘‘stick by an oft-repeated assertion that 


the skilled help in New Bedford mills, particularly weavers, are 


already underpaid and that the prices of the fine fabrics made here 
are altogether too low.’”’ So “‘the operatives have a grievance 
in that the problem was not handled scientifically.” 

“‘Neither more nor less than a form of industrial retreat’’ is 
what the wage cut looks like in the eyes of the New Bedford 
Times, which wants everybody to realize ‘‘that as an item of 
industrial advertising and merchandising prestige of the first 
water, New Bedford mills should take pride in maintaining an 
unlowered wage seale.”” Then comes a little editorial lecture on 
salesmanship: 

“How do our mill men now propose to make cotton stylish 
again? By making it cheaper, so cheap they can not afford to 
advertise to revive the popularity of cotton, so cheap that they 
can not afford to sell it; and now, apparently, by making it so 
cheap that they can not afford to pay a reasonable day’s wage for 
making it. 


‘“‘When will our mill men learn that American women buy 
clothes to be well-drest and do not care about saving 10 cents 
here or there, or even a dollar here or there, at the expense of 
falling behind in style. When the mills make American women 
want fine cotton cloth, American women will buy fine cotton 
cloth with little regard for cost. Until American women want 
fine cotton cloth, they will not buy it at any price. Nothing 
but honest-to-goodness advertising will make American women 
want to wear cotton again. ”’ 


If the New Bedford strike is conducted in an orderly way public 
sympathy will, in the opinion of the neighboring Providence 
News, “rally to the strikers, because there has been plenty of 
proof that the onus for the present condition of the textile 
industry lies largely on inefficient management.’ The strike, 
declares this Rhode Island daily, was ‘“‘undertaken as a last 
desperate attempt by the workers to keep their wages from 
falling too far below the American level.” 

Characterizing the strike as a ‘‘calamity,” the Springfield 
Republican notes how wage reductions have been spreading 
from the mills in Lowell, in Maine and New Hampshire, and in 
Fall River, and then to New Bedford. Taking New England 
as a whole, The Republican feels free to say that ‘‘cotton textiles 
will never be revived merely by wage cuts; cutting wages all 
around is a crude, ineffective remedy.” In the opinion of this 
important Massachusetts daily: 


“The disturbing aspect of the New Bedford strike is that it 
comes in the most prosperous center of the New England cotton 
textile industry and that it tends to discredit the capacity of the 
manufacturers for the larger industrial statesmanship. For 
wage cutting is the resort of a management that is limited in its 
grasp of the situation and merely seeks to follow the line of least 
resistance. In New Bedford the strike indicates that not even 
the line of least resistance has been followed.” 


The New Bedford strike is taken by the Charleston Mai] in 
West Virginia as simply another sign that ‘‘ the future of the tex- 
tile business in New England, once its stronghold, is not bright’’: 


“‘Time was when all the cotton the South raised was shipped 
to New England to be manufactured. Then came the building 
of cotton mills in the South, but for a long time these could make 
only the coarser fabrics, leaving to New England the manufacture 
of the finer grades which, of course, sell for the highest prices. 
But, altho the development of Southern cotton mills manufac- 
turing the finer grades was slow, the effort was persistent and 
has been bearing fruit valuable to the South, but distressful to 
New England. Much New England capital has gone to the 
South to build mills to compete with the home mills. These 
Southern mill towns, being new, are modern and what are termed 
the last word in affording all kinds of healthful recreation facili- 
ties to the workers, as well as greatly improved conditions of 
working. Southern labor, being native, is more efficient than 
the foreign labor which fills the New England mills. There is 
a possibility, in fact, that in the not remote future the entire 
cotton industry in this country will be transferred to the 
region that produces the raw material, for the New England 
States seem to have lost the old inventive Yankee genius through 
submergence by a miscellaneous foreign element. So it will 
have to discover some raw product nearer home and some new 
line of manufacturing effort. : 

“All things considered, the prospect is not encouraging either 
to the strikers, the operators and investors, or the general 
business that depends upon the products of these mills.”’ 


Finally, we may note a Democratic newspaper, the Phila- 
delphia Record, finding a certain amount of political significance 
in this New England textile strike in the spring of a Presiden- 
tial year: 


“It was because of the depression in the mill cities of Massa~ 
chusetts that Senator Butler, Republican National Chairman, 
was defeated by David I. Walsh, Democrat, when he sought re- 
election to the Senate, and the conditions then prevailing seem 
to be repeated to-day. 

“Tf there is serious unemployment in the Bay State this year 
the prospects of its turning to a popular Democrat, such as 
Governor Smith, of New York, must be considered bright.” 


= 
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THE WARNING 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 


“THE VOICE IS JACOB’S VOICE, BUT 
THE HANDS ARE THE HANDS OF ESAU” 


—Doyle in the Philadelphia Record. 


MORE THAN FLOOD-CONTROL NEEDED 


TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


IF you are not satisfied with your lot, build on it.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


Some people insist on trying to find the lost, art of conversa- 
tion at a bridge table.-—Indianapolis Star. 


Ir the farmers ever get as excited over farm-relief as the pol- 
iticans are, look out!—Florence (Ala.) Herald. 


Wuat does the ex-Seattle girl call her Maharajah for short, now 
that she’s got him, ‘‘Ma”’ or “Jah’’?—Detroit News. 


TuE boys responsible for the flood-relief bill seem to have built 
the levy too high to suit President Coolidge.—St. Louis Star. 


CaLirornia has an automobile for every two and one-half 
persons. The two are the passengers.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Tue trouble about worshiping ancestors is that people who 
do it seldom provide the same privilege for posterity.—Brooklyn 
Times. . 


Artuur Brispane is right: the Germans could attack us by 
air—if we helped ’em in from Labrador.—Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


A VILLAGE street really isn’t more bumpy than the highway 
outside of town. It just seems that way on account of the chick- 
ens.—Publishers Syndicate. 


Tun most recent transatlantic flight confronts the sloganeers 
with the necessity of choosing between Hoch Erin and Deutsch- 
land go Bragh.—Arkansas Gazette. 


CrviuizaTion began with the first hatchet, says Aldous Huxley. 
Perhaps, Mr. Huxley, but right now it progresses fastest when 
your hatchet is buried.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


Puysictans having caused a tremendous increase in the price 
of liver by recommending it to anemics, we hope they will not 
discover anything remedial in ham and cabbage.—Omaha 
Bee News. 


Norsine makes the average candidate think more highly of 
modern journalism than a ringing, clarifying and convincing 
editorial proving that Prohibition is in no sense a party issue— 
Ohio State Journal. 


RusseEr is dropping, but it is only natural to expect a rebound. 
—Arkansas Gazette. 


Man’s inhumanity to man makes countless thousands buy 
ringside seats.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Parpon the query, but will Mayor Thompson proceed now 
to sing Small and eat Crowe?—Omaha Bee News. 


Aut a European nation wants is a neighbor rich enough to buy 
goods and too poor to make war.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


WueEn a bomb goes off in the middle of: a political speech in | 
Chicago, it is considered the same as a comma.—Detroit News. 


Tue Socialist party has its candidates in the field and platform 
all built, and thatis about all that it has to do.—Portland Express. 


CuicaGco plans a crime museum. Which will be a good thing 
if all exhibits can be permanently housed in it.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Tuat artist who says there is no beauty in straight lines never , 
has seen a white sphere describing one just over second base.— | 
Hartford Times. 


PRESIDENT Coo.LipGe praises Andrew Jackson as the outstand- 
ing example of a good Democrat—Jackson having died on June 8, 
1845.—San Diego Union. 


Horses of the Detroit police department understand that 
a red light means ‘‘whoa”’ and a green light ‘‘go.”’ What a lot 
of motorists need is horse sense.—-Wichita Eagle. 


We thought Chicago surely wasn’t as bad as painted. And, 
sure enough, we learn that among the books stolen from the 
libraries there, the Bible leads.—Council Bluffs Nonpareil. 


AccorpineG to a good many people, the chief problem facing 
us Democrats is not how to bring the two factions of the party 
together but how to keep them apart.—Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Arrpr touring the United States, Count Hermann Keyserling, 
the eminent German philosopher, tells the newspaper boys that 
while many American girls look like queens he saw no American 
men who looked like kings. <A gracious compliment for the 
ladies and a nice little nosegay for the men too.— Macon Telegraph. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


Underwood & Underwood photograph 


GERMANY’S “UNIVERSAL OBSESSION” 


The present passion for sports in Germany is common to both sexes and all classes. 


GERMANY’S NEW TYPE OF WOMANHOOD 


HE TIME IS LONG PAST when, according to Imperial 

pronouncement, the career of a German woman was 

confined to ‘‘chureh, kitchen, and children,’’ and under 
the new order of things in the Republic, we learn from various 
sources, the German girl and the German woman are of an en- 
tirely different type. The young women have gone in strongly 
for athletics and the slim figure, while the married women, it 
appears, are beginning to make their husbands sit up to the fact 
that a wife is not a man’s handmaid. ‘‘Fat Frauleins with 
thick ankles and ample figures,’’ we read in the London Sketch, 
used to be considered typical of German girlhood, but things are 
very different now in Central Europe, and “‘the ‘Backfisch,’ or 
flappers, of to-day are the same in Germany as everywhere else.” 
This weekly adds that they are ‘“‘slim, elegant, sporting young 
things, and are highly decorative creatures, whose slim ankles and 
lissome grace equal those of the English, American, and French 
girls.’”’ An Englishman, who has lately returned to his country 
after spending more than two years in various German towns, 
also noted the change that has come over German womanhood, 
and writes in The Daily Mail as follows: 


“Not so long ago the German girl conveyed the impression of 
an indifferently proportioned lugger, with sails square set, and 
unduly overweighted aft. To-day a more suitable analogy is 
that of a spick-and-span clipper with neat lines, the cut of her 
jib distinctly Parisian. Take a stroll along the Linden, visit the 
best dance restaurants in any large provincial town, and one 
beholds German girls drest in almost the latest Paris creations. 
There are still a few frumps left, but they hail mostly from 
patrician houses, where it is considered proper to maintain the 
old German cult and to wear print frocks in the stalls. 

“The passion for slimness has reached Germany. The full- 
bosomed, perfunctorily drest Gretchen, with hair austerely combed, 
is practically extinct among the younger generation. But, tho 
it js a comparatively simple affair to reduce one’s figure, it is not 


always easy to reduce one’s ankles in proportion. That is the 
one detail in which there is still room for improvement—that, 
and the lingering prejudice that more than just a touch of powder 
is not quite respectable. But women are adaptable creatures, 
and there is little doubt that nature and artifice will soon com- 
plete the transformation.”’ 


Temperamentally also, this English observer goes on to say, 
the German girl has changed, and ‘‘therein lies an element of 
tragedy.”” Judged by British standards, he claims, many Ger- 
man husbands “‘differ vastly from the conception of what a hus- 
band should be.” They are inclined to be domineering, he 
asserts, the standard of fidelity is ‘lower on the whole in Germany 
than in some other countries, and they drink a good deal.” 
We read then: 


‘‘In prewar days all this was taken for granted. A husband 
was frankly allowed his fling occasionally—was he not a man?— 
and his wife was accustomed to piloting him home after a beer 
party which had lasted well into the morning. She did not 
question him as to his whereabouts if he remained away from 
home longer than usual, and she accepted in humble spirit his 
rebukes if all was not quite in order in the household when he 
returned. And tho there are—and always have been—many 
honorable exceptions, most German husbands are following the 
footsteps of their fathers and grandfathers. 

“The German wife may now be found Charlestoning—in 
the peculiar fashion common to German ballrooms—at the time 
of day when she used to be having a knitting party or cutting up 
the Wurst for supper. She is demanding to be taken to dine in 
restaurants on days when the cook or the maid-of-all-work is out, 
and she is giving up beer for cocktails. She has withal developed 
a sense of humor, rarely possest in the old days, and is becoming 
a ‘good sport’ in the truly British sense. 

‘At present she does little more than criticize her men folk, 
but the day is approaching when she will demand that husbands 
shall conform to the new ideals. When that day dawns we shall 
see German husbands allowing their wives to pass through the 
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restaurant door first, giving up their seats in omnibuses and tram- 
way-cars, and transferring to their wives something of the respect 
which has been man’s prerogative in the past.”’ 


On the subject of the present passion for sports in Germany, 
the least observant visitor to that country can not help noticing 
that it has become ‘‘a universal obsession—one might almost 
say—a universal religion—which permeates both the entire 
corporate and the entire individual life of the people, and which 
is common to both sexes and to all classes.” So we learn from 
KE. H. Wilcox, Berlin correspondent of the London Daily Tele- 
graph, who continues: 


“In every corner of Germany stadia and athletic grounds 
are being built and laid down with feverish haste. Even in the 
streets of big towns one meets droves of young men or women 
doing cross-country runs in shorts and vests. Football matches 
and athletic meetings, which but a few years ago were watched 
by languid hundreds, now bring together enthusiastic thousands, 
and sometimes tens of thousands. ‘Six-day’ bicycle races, in 
the immense covered arenas of the ‘sport palaces’ which exist 
in two or three of the chief centers, arouse frenzies of excitement. 
A fight between well-known boxers will anywhere fill to over- 
_ flowing the biggest hall in the place, at prices which the public 
would hardly pay to hear Chaliapin at the opera. 

“Statistics collected by the big sporting federations show that 
last year German organizations for the pursuit of various types 
of sport had a total membership of about 11,500,000. If each 
of these memberships involved a separate individual, this would 
mean that approximately every fifth member of the entire popu- 
lation belonged to some kind of sporting association. There are, 
however, of course, many holders of double memberships. In- 
deed, satirical tongues have even suggested that the morbid 
activity of the German’s gregarious instinct, his passion for 
joining ‘Vereine’ and ‘Verbiinde’ of every kind, has had a good 
deal to do with the development of sport in his country. 

“But, even when all allowances are made, the figure remains 
an impressive one. An exact analysis of this 11,500,000, and its 
distribution among the various categories of sport, is impossible. 
Many of the organizations are of a comprehensive character, 
and devote themselves to almost every imaginable form of 
physical recreation. 

“ven if the spirit of the German masses were not willing, the 
whole machinery of State and society is now so elaborately 
organized to drive them to the sports ground, the gymnasium, 
and the swimming-bath that they would hardly be able to resist 
itsimpulsion. President Hindenburg, whose words stick because 
they are few, has declared that ‘physical exercise is civic duty.’” 


Keystone View Company photograph 


THE DEATH PENALTY IN BRITAIN’S ARMY 


O REMIT THE DEATH PENALTY in the case of 

a number of military offenses is one of the proposals of 

this year’s Army bill in England, and it is welcomed by 
various journals, who remind us that the Army code still theo- 
retically condemns men to death for many minor breaches of 
discipline and derelictions of duty. The penalty is not to be 
abolished entirely for troops on active service—as it has been for 
troops in time of peace—but, remarks the London Daily Tele- 
graph, the number of military offenses for which it is the possible 
penalty is considerably restricted. If Parliament approves the 
proposed changes, as it doubtless will, this newspaper goes on to 
say, the only military offenses henceforth punishable by death 
will be mutiny, treachery, cowardice, desertion, leaving a guard 
without orders, or in the case of a sentinel leaving a post with- 
out being regularly relieved. These are, of course, among the 
worst crimes of which a soldier can be guilty, and it is further 
noted: 


“Treachery can admit of no palliation whatsoever. Others 
owe their special heinousness to the fact that they endanger the 
lives of the man’s immediate comrades or the safety of the whole 
force. The one crime in the list whose inclusion may be sharply 
queried is that of ‘cowardice’—a very difficult offense to define 
with precision, the criminality of which differs from case to case 
to a most remarkable degree. Such are the offenses for which 
the penalty is retained; those for which it is abolished include 
leaving a commanding officer to go in search of plunder, forcing 
a safeguard, breaking into a house in search of plunder, sleeping 
or being drunk on a post when acting as sentinel, striking a su- 
perior officer in the execution of his duty, disobeying a lawful 
command so as to show a wilful defiance of authority, and altering 
or interfering with an air signal without authority. These also 
are all grave offenses, but obviously their gravity depends upon 
the particular circumstances of each case, notably, perhaps, in 
connection with looting. 

“‘A very general misconception, however, prevails as to the 
actual infliction of the death penalty on active service. It is 
natural to suppose that if the capital sentence could be inflicted 
for so many and so varied offenses, its infliction must have been 
common in war time. The very opposite is the truth. During 
the Great War the total number of men who were shot for mil- 
itary offenses was 264, an infinitesimal proportion of the millions 
who passed through the ranks of the British armies. These 
264 formed 11 per cent. of the total number on whom the death 


A NEW KIND OF GLOVE FOR LADIES 


These possible ‘‘ Eugenie Tunneys”’ are German high-school girls who box, wrestle, and indulge in athletics generally to keep themselves in condition. 
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sentence had been passed, and it follows, therefore, that 89 per 
cent. of the sentences passed were commuted.” 

The meaning of this is, we are then told, that whenever sen- 
tence of death was passed for one or other of the offenses enumer- 
ated, the superior authorities set to work to find, if possible, 
extenuating cireumstances which would enable them to commute 
the death penalty. The idea that the framers of the rules of 
Army discipline are ferocious martinets, loving severity for its 
own sake, is entirely erroneous, according to The Daily Telegraph, 
which adds: 


“The Army Manual distinctly says: ‘A maximum penalty is 
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AN ENGLISH JAB 


The only royalties that Americans love! 


—The Daily Chronicle (London). 


only intended to be imposed when the offense committed is the 
worst of its class, and committed by an habitual offender, and in 
circumstances which require that an example should be made.’ 
That does not breathe the merciless fanaticism of a Draco, or 
even the cold severity of the Iron Duke, who in some of his 
dispatches from the Peninsula writes of the operations of his 
Provost-Marshal with about as little compunction as a medieval 
captain of guerrilla. But the excesses committed by even the 
best troops of all nations a century ago were appalling, judged 
by our standards, and the age was callous and insensitive. There 
was no single case in the Great War of a British soldier being shot 
for drunkenness. In a great many instances the charge of ‘de- 
sertion’ was reduced to that of ‘absence,’ in order to reduce the 
sentence, and, in fine, whenever the man had any sort of case 
at all, whenever a merciful ingenuity could invent a plausible 
excuse, the ultimate sentence was not carried into effect. 

““These facts have been established by careful inquiry by 
competent committees. The Labor Government set up a De- 
partmental Committee, selected by the Lords of the Admiralty, 
the Army Council, and the Air Council, to investigate the docu- 
ments and report whether the retention of the death penalty was 
advisable. They were unable to find a single case where there 
had been a miscarriage of justice, and this bears out the conten- 
tion that however difficult it is to draw the line between cowardice 
and an absolute breakdown of nerve and will-power, which leaves 
the victim a physical wreck and morally irresponsible for his 
actions, the benefit of any legitimate doubt was always given 
to the soldier under death sentence for ‘cowardice.’”’ 


It is right that mutiny, treachery, cowardice, and desertion 
should be punished by death, because of the perniciousness of 
their example and their very probable effects on the discipline 
of an army, observes the London Daily Express, but— 

‘In the long run little defiances of authority and escapades 


that are more often due to high spirits than to insubordination 
are best treated leniently.” 


EUROPEAN EYES INTENT ON AMERICA 


NVY AND ADMIRATION as well as ridicule and praise 
kK are found in the many articles in the Huropean press 

devoted to this country. Our big business astonishes 
them, our so-called lack of culture inspires thinly veiled con- 
tempt, while our homicide records lead some rather irascible 
English critics to speak of the United States as ‘‘the Land of 
Liberty—for the murderer.’’ In the London Evening Standard, 
Stacy Aumonier asks: ‘‘What does this callous indifference to 
murder imply? Why is it that a country like the United States, 
which started so well, has got all its moral and social values so 
mixed?”’ The fact of the matter is, 
we are told, that from the beginning, 
Europe has treated America very 
badly, for since the ‘Plymouth 
brethren” no civilizing influence has 
entered this country with the idea of 
stopping here and doing good, and 
Mr. Aumonier continues: 


“The United States is now, I 
suppose, the only country in the world 
that no one visits for pleasure. After 
it had enjoyed a century or so of 
material prosperity, Europe recognized 
that here was the largest and most 
gullible public to be found anywhere. 
And Europe proceeded to exploit it, 
and has been exploiting it ever since. 

‘‘HWven the emigrants, who pour in 
by thousands, have no idea of settling 
there. Their idea is to make as much 
money as quickly as they can, and go 
back home and retire. And that is the 
key-note of all the visitors to that 
country. 

‘‘Hffete aristocrats visit there in the 
hope of finding rich wives. English 
authors, Scandinavian explorers, Ger- 
man scientists, adventurers ofall sorts, 
go on long lecture tours. They 
embellish their lectures with all kinds of flattery for the land of 
their visit, and when it is over they pouch the check and write 
home to their wives: ‘God! what a country!’ 

“‘As for the musicians, the fat singers, and the seraggy instru- 
mentalists, they are as a rule too ill-bred to conceal their con- 
tempt for the land which pays them so well. Every one wants 
to grab what they can and get away. Nor can it be said that the 
cultivated Americans help matters much. Some there are— 
business men, lawyers, politicians, ete.—who can not get away, 
but those with leisure, and particularly those with a bent toward 
the arts, gradually percolate to Europe.”’ 


They go first on a visit to Europe, Mr. Aumonier asserts, and 
then another visit, and the visits grow longer and longer, and at 
last they find themselves living over there and ‘‘confess that they 
find the social life of the United States intolerable.’’ This 
English critic, who obviously tries to be amusing while he lam- 
bastes us, then adds: 


‘‘And so poor dear America, hungry for culture, anxious for 
improvement, willing to put up patiently with all these foreign 
insults if the end be justified, finds itself alone fighting for its own 
soul, with only crude material at its disposal. Can you wonder 
that it breeds a type of morality that bewilders the older civiliza- 
tions? 

‘‘And even now one wonders whether it still may not be too 
late. Can Europe do nothing to save America? Why should 
not the League of Nations appoint a small commission, with—let 
us say—representatives from Portugal, Albania, Lapland, and 
Turkey—to visit the United States and hold a conference with 
the two prospective candidates for the Presidency to discuss the 
possibility and advisability of introducing a measure of civiliza- 
tion into the American continent?” 


In more serious vein, a Frenchman, who has seen much of the 
United States, Stephane Lauzanne, editor of the Paris Matin, 
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writes in La Revue M. ondiale of Americans with a sense of humor 
amd of admiration. The Americans, he tells us, have their 
national vanity, and yet they are the first to laugh at it. He 
recalls that on a journey from New York to Philadelphia he 
passed through Trenton and noticed a gigantic sign with this 
inscription: ‘Trenton Makes—the World Takes.” Now as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Lauzanne avers, the people of Trenton 
would be the first to laugh if anybody were to say that the needs 
of the universe depend on their manufactures, and he proceeds: 


‘America is also forgetful. It is the price paid for the speed 
with which men and affairs carry on in that country. One has 
no time to stop to think, or to remem- 
ber. Hearses are driven to the ceme- 
tery at high speed. For all that, there 
are certain things that Americans never 
forget. They do not forget that at the 
dawn of their country’s birth France 
existed. There is not a child in school 
along the Mississippi who does not 
know how to spell the names of Mar- 
quette, La Salle, Joliet, and Champlain, 
and who will not tell you that the first 
men who followed the course of this 
immense river and went up to the 
Great Lakes were Frenchmen.”’ 


On the other hand, Mr. Lauzanne 
continues, America is ignorant and 
especially ignorant of Europe. But 
she knows she is ignorant of Europe, 
in fact she knows it too well, he 
claims, and this knowledge almost 
cost Europe very dear, because in the 
hesitation and the neutrality at the 
beginning of the war the American 
idea always was: ‘‘Let us not get 
mixed up in matters of which we know 
nothing.”” Young America looked 
upon the remote and complicated 
machinery of old Europe in veritable 
terror, he tells us, fearing to touch it 
even with its little finger, because that 
‘‘would be to risk the hand being 
eaught in the machine, and with the hand the arm, and with 
the arm the shoulder, and with the shoulder the whole body.” 
Yet if America has all her faults, and more still, she has also 
her admirable qualities, and Mr. Lauzanne adds: 


“Tt is these very qualities that we should like to see implanted 
and developed in our country. First of all, America sees far 
ahead and sees on a grand scale. When the city of New York 
decided to have a subway, it did not say to itself: ‘Let us ex- 
eavate for one tube, later we can add to it and enlarge the 
stations.’ No, New York immediately built a four-track 
subway—two tracks for expresses and two for locals—-with 
stations having four or six exits, with trains of never less than 
eight cars. 

‘*Similarly, when the lawyers of New York decided to form a 
bar association and have a meeting-place of their own, they did 
not say: ‘Let us just get a temporary place, and later we can let 
an apartment, and after that buy ground on which to put up a 
building.’ No, they immediately erected a marvelous building 
in one of the most expensive quarters of New York, which could 
easily accommodate three times the membership, and with a 
wonderful library capable of housing three times the number of 
volumes it contains. 

‘‘ Again when America entered the war, it did not say: ‘Let us 
get a few regiments together, give some money to our allies, and 
gend some bushels of wheat to various ports.’ No, America 
visioned the matter on a big scale. Men were recruited by 
millions, and the money to be sent to the Allies was calculated in 
billions. The wheat for Europe was grouped in hundreds of 
millions of bushels. The material necessary for the construction 
of sixteen great camps of military instruction was gathered in 
millions of eubie yards. If America had not seen the problem on 
this grand scale, would the war have been ended so quickly?”’ 


JAPANESE SUSPICION OF RUSSIA 


SECRET AGREEMENT between Japan and Russia is 
reported to be under negotiation, but the report is 
formally denied by the Imperial Foreign Office and 

some Japanese newspapers also say that they do not believe 
the report is founded on fact. That a parley for the renewal 
of the Russo-Japanese Commerce Treaty will soon begin, we 
learn from the Tokyo Chugai Shogyo, which avers that from the 
economic and geographical points of view it believes that Russo- 
Japanese relations should be made closer or else they would be 
better broken off. The reason given for such a statement by 


MORE ENGLISH SATIRE 


“Ohm UmelesSam Weta” 


—The Sunday Express (London). 


this journal is that it is still suspicious of Russia’s good faith 
in the principle of international justice, and it goes on to say: 


“‘Onece Russia’s fidelity be established, Japan should cooperate 
frankly with her and strengthen our economic relations. If, how- 
ever, Russia slights international justice and ventures to threaten 
the safety of other nations, Japan will not find it advisable for 
her to maintain diplomatic intercourse with that nation. 

‘*So far we have no reason to urge a break with Russia. Far 
from it, and we are persuaded that Japan and Russia have to 
cultivate good understanding. Russia is in need of funds for 
the development of her industrial life but has no resources, and 
is looking for foreign capital. Her possessions in the Far Hast 
are too remote from Russia, and their development is dependent 
upon enterprises of this nation. Let Russia keep her doors 
open, and the effect will be beneficial to both Russia and Japan. 
Hence it is logical to argue that they should be good friends. 

‘As a practical problem, this is a difficult task. Altho we do 
not believe in the reported secret treaty, it may not be impossible 
for Russia to offer Japan rights in her Far Eastern possessions 
provided Russia is ready for economic cooperation. If so, Russia 
will perhaps ask Japan for financial assistance. Japan may have 
a margin, tho to a limited extent, despite her adversity, but the 
memory is still fresh in our minds how Russia evaded the ful- 
filment of her obligations. It is silly to press the Soviet authori- 
ties to pay old debts, but Japan will have first to ascertain their 
intention in regard to the investment of her capital. This is a 
difficulty in the way. 

‘Supposing that Japan be conciliatory in this respect, it is 
necessary that Russia should evacuate Mongolia, but this is a 
very great question. For these reasons Japan must be cautious 
in conducting negotiations with Russia relating to economic 
matters.” 


SCIENCE - AND - INVENTION 


ELECTRICAL ACCIDENTS 


OW THESE ARE APT TO OCCUR, how to avoid 
them, and how to save the lives of the victims, are 
explained by Henri de Varigny in an article con- 

tributed to La Science Moderne (Paris). Mr. Varigny derives 
many of his facts from Dr. A. Zimmern, director of the Paris 
municipal institute of radiol- 
ogy. It is a general belief, he 
says, that danger from accessi- 
ble electric conductors is pres- 
ent only when two are touched 
at the same time, that is, when 
there is ‘‘ bipolar contact.’’ This 
is a great mistake, he tells us. 
Unipolar contact is enough from 
the moment when there is also 
connection with the earth. He 
goes on: 


“Tt is possible to ‘make an 
earth’ with a simple incandes- 
cent bulb. A slight defect in 
insulation will bring the subject 
who touches the protective cov- 
ering in contact with the elec- 
tromotive force, and the current 
passes through him into the 
ground. 

“The risk varies with condi- 
tions. It isa maximum in a 
boiler, into which a workman 
goes with an electric light, to 
clean it. The lamp makes con- 
tact with the wall of the boiler 
and electrocution takes place. 
On, the other hand, on a carpet 
or linoleum, the danger is slight. 
There is some degree of danger 
on concrete, which may chance 
to be wet. Metals and mois- 
ture, which are good conduc- 
tors, must be treated with care. 
The same accident might be 
fatal on damp ground that 
would not be serious on dry 
soil. From crossed aerial wires, 
four fires started in a bunch. 
Two plants on dry ground ex- 
perienced, the one a shock, the 
other a heating effect, with no 
inconvenience. But a wine- 
merchant in a cellar was elec- 
trocuted. 

““Not much logic and no imagination is needed to reach the 
conclusion that accidents are especially to be guarded against 
in the laundry or the kitchen. And in these two rooms it is 
particularly dangerous to hold an electric lamp in one hand 
and turn a water-faucet with the other. 

‘‘T¢ should be noted in passing that a lamp does not have to be 
lighted to be dangerous. For the contact-breaker is not neces- 
sarily on the live wire—in which case there would be no danger— 
it may be on the neutral; and beyond it there may be a voltage 
of 110 to 220, in which case a defective lamp may be a serious 
menace. 

‘After what has been said of the danger of moisture with 
defective lamps, we should not be surprized to learn that solid 
contact is not indispensable. An ‘earth’ is perfectly established 
through a conducting liquid. Firemen know this, and it is for- 
bidden, to throw a jet of water against a live wire. 

“The conductibility of iquids also explains various accidents 
that may happen to bathers, as occasionally related in the daily 
press. A bath-tub forms a very effective ‘earth.’ Electrocution 


Courtesy of the New York Edison Company 


PROTECTING ELECTRIC LINEMEN 


Rubber protectors and blankets used to protect linemen from wires 
adjacent to their work, and a canvas solder-catching bag in place. 
One of the linemen’'s safety belts can be seen in place around the pole. 


takes place in divers ways. Zimmern relates a case where the 
victim was killed by a metallic bell-wire. The strands, worn by 
use, had become crossed with the electric-light wires, and as the 
man. was in the bath-tub, an earth connection was easily made. 
“Tn another case the victim was a young girl who, while bath- 
ing, grasped an electric radiator of red copper, to dry her hair. 
The insulation was defective, 
and the current passed through 
her arm. But one of the most 
remarkable instances was that 
of an engineer who, having built 
himself an electric heater for 
his bathroom, was killed while 
bathing, by leaning out from 
the tub to light a cigaret at the 
incandescent resistance. If an 
electrician could make such a 
mistake, what may we not ex- 
pect from the general public? 
It is rather surprizing that the 
electric companies do not notify 
their subscribers of what they 
ought not to do, and of the 
conditions that are favorable 
to accident. This is all the 
more necessary since the ten- 
dency is to use electricity for 
all sorts of domestie purposes. 
In all electric devices there may 
chance to be defects causing 
deviations of current that may 
lead to serious consequences. 
Children are even given elec- 
trical toys that operate by sec- .. 
- tors and. are quite capable of ~ 
“causing accidents.” <i 


Low tension is not always a 
protection, Mr. Varigny tells 
us. Evenacurrent of sixty-five 
volts may be fatal, according 
to Zimmern. Wireless may 
add to the risks of the lighting- 
current. He relates: 


‘“‘A London lady was listening 
in bed to a radio concert by 
means of ear-pieces, and at the 
same time was reading through 
steel-bowed spectacles. She 
was found dead, her spectacle- 
bows melted. The inquest 
showed that she had been 
shocked by the lamp-current, 
the radio wire having served 
as ‘earth,’ by way of the spectacles. 

“Tt often happens that one person suffers when another would 
have been safe under the same conditions. With a dry skin a 
contact may not be dangerous, while it would be so with a moist 
skin. A callous hand may feel no shock when one with a delicate 
skin may allow the current to pass. A person standing on insulat- 
ing material runs no risk, whereas one on moist ground or even 
wet concrete is in danger. 

‘Mental states also play their part, according to Mr. Zimmern. 
The psychie condition of the subject at the moment of the 
accident may have considerable importance, he says. Attention 
plays a defensive rdle and may weaken the injurious effects of 
shock, or even annul it completely. On the contrary, surprize 
exerts an unfavorable influence. An unnoticed contact is more 
dangerous than one that takes place with one’s knowledge. The 
failure of early penal electrocutions in America has been attrib- 
uted to the fact that the condemned man was expecting the 
violent shock intended to end his life. This is interesting, but 
there are also cases where risk seems to be diminished by 
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inattention. Thus it would seem that sleep renders contact less 
dangerous, and it is hard to reconcile this with what has been 
said above. 

“Are there naturally resistant persons and others whose resis- 
tance is weak? This is possible, but we certainly can not vet 
differentiate between them. : . 

“It is not easy to describe in exactly what manner electrocu- 
tion kills. The mechanism seems variable. Often death is due to 
the stoppage of respiration, the victim is then simply ‘apparently 
dead,’ like a partially drowned man, and may be revived by 
artificial respiration. Ac- ; 
tual death supervenes 
only from lack of proper 
treatment. 

“But there are cases 
where the manner of 
death is quite otherwise. 
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BY-PASS HIGHWAYS FOR TRAFFIC RELIEF 


T IS POOR BUSINESS to complicate traffic conditions 
in crowded city districts by the admission of vehicles that 
merely wish to get from one side to the other. The obvious 

way to avoid this is to make these vehicles go around instead of 
across; and highway systems near large cities should be planned 
and built with this end in view. An attempt to indicate how 
this should be done, at least, so far as it applies to the metro- 
politan region of Phila- 
delphia, is made in a 
report prepared by the 
Regional Planning Fed- 
eration of this district. 
Pointing out, says The 


In some instances, with 
low-tension currents in 
particular, death appears 
due to asphyxiation re- 
sulting from spasm of 
the respiratory muscles, 
and again, death may 
be due to heart-failure. 
Very high-tension elec- 
tricity often causes only 


American City (New 
York), that the automo- 
bile is far from the satu- 
ration point of demand; 
that machines are oper- 
ated at low efficiency 
because of indirect roads 
and traffic congestion, 


an inhibition. And this 


and that thousands of 


explains why, since the in- 
troduction of penal elec- 
trocution where high ten- 
sions are employed, it has 
been thought expedient 
to follow the high-tension 
shoek with a low-tension 
one, to stop the heart- 


miles of new highways 
and streets must be con- 
structed, and thousands 
more rebuilt every year 
to keep pace with neces- 
sity, the committee sug- 


-action. Zimmern asserts 
that aheart stopt by low 


gests that early curtail- 
ment of the building 


tension may be started 
again by high, the latter 
having actually a cura- 
tive effect.”’ 


What is to be done, 
then, in a ease of electric 


(i? 
¢ 
shock? Cut the connec- . 


When . 
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came! 
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program does not seem 
to be the way out. The 
report continues: 


CROSS-SECTION SUGCESTIONS 
TRUNK HIGHWAYS 


PHILADELPHIA TRI-STATE DISTRICT 
OFFERED BY 
THE REGIONAL PLANNING FEDERATION 
MOEMBER 1927 


“Tf the proportion of 
public funds put into road 
building is to be reduced, 
the medium of reduction 


tions, and don’t touch 
the victim, to begin with. 
“Tt is important,” says Zimmern, ‘‘not to try to assist a shocked 
person who is still in contact with the current, unless precautions 
are taken to insulate oneself. If possible we may try to separate 
the victim from the electric contact with a pole of dry wood, 
or by using a dry rope.’’ Wherever it is easy to shut off the 
current, that is the first thing to do. To quote further: 


‘Where the contact is with a fallen wire, we may remove the 
wire with a bit of dry wood or any other non-conductihg body, 
avoiding contact with the earth by standing on an insulating 
device such as a plank resting on empty bottles. Above all, look 
out for moisture—it is a conductor. The rescuer should insulate 
himself lest he become a second victim. In a factory or an 
electric station it is easy to provide the material and the means 
—all should be at hand. Elsewhere they must be improvised, 
taking advantage‘of the circumstances and possibilities, and 
remembering that the essential thing is to insulate the rescuer 
so that he ean be useful to the victim without himself incurring 
danger. 

‘“‘And afterward? Afterward, the victim should be treated 
like one rescued from drowning. The same care, the same 
methods, carried out with perseverance for a long time—for 
hours if necessary. 

“The method is well known; artificial respiration is better 
than lingual traction. Schaefer’s method is to be preferred to 
Sylvester’s. It is well known and need not be described here. 
In industrial centers where electricity is produced and con- 
sumed in quantity, and where risks are greater, also in hospitals 
and everywhere else where artificial respiration is in use, the 
automatic apparatus of Dr. Panis is employed—a simple adapta- 
tion of the Schaefer method. Elsewhere, the public in general, 
and especially persons who may be present at electric accidents, 
should be familiar with this method, which must be applied persis- 
tently for hours at atime. At this cost, many lives may be saved.” 


must be throughagreater 
efficiency of planning and 
economy of construction and a longer life of paving rather than 
through a slowing-up of construction. This planning should 
extend over wide areas and disregard political boundary lines. 
It should be done in correlation with all other means of trans- 
portation and uses of land. 

“Ways of getting past cities without going through their con- 
gested centers have long been recognized as one of the most 
pressing needs. Increasing congestion in down-town sections 
makes this need more serious year by year. Rapid development 
of the outlying regions through which relieving by-pass routes 
must be built begins to obstruct the logical and economical loca- 
tions for these highways, and begins to make their construction 
more and more costly and difficult. The time is more than ripe 
to establish the lines of these essential roads and to safeguard and 
acquire their rights-of-way. 

“Three means of relief may be employed: The first is the mark- 
ing of existing by-pass routes so that they may be easily found 
and followed. The second is the paving of unimproved links in 
logical existing routes to encourage and to make possible the 
greater use of these routes. The third, the only adequate solu- 
tion, is the construction of new routes over widened existing 
rights-of-way or through open country. 

‘Seven major thoroughfare routes are suggested, some of them 
designed primarily for commercial or express use. Others are 
more scenic and intended for more leisurely use. No definite 
widths are as yet suggested, but it is generally agreed that present- 
day standards of width have proven inadequate for great main 
traffic routes, and that demands upon the highways of the future 
are probably beyond our present conception, and that, therefore, 
the great arterial highways should in no instance be less than 
120 feet in width and, in some eases, 250 feet or greater. Pos- 
sible exceptions may be the distinctly scenic routes. 

“‘Tt is not the idea that effort need be made at once to purchase 
rights-of-way, but rather that the routes be placed upon the 
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Local traffic turned into 
express-way at widely 
separated intervals 


Roadways saat e pe fh of 


stream Crosungs or inheavily Led 


official maps or plans of the governmental jurisdictions within 
which they fall, to be constructed in the natural course of 
development. No matter what the procedure, it will be found 
that the benefit to property and the appreciation of land values 
in the vicinity of the proposed highways will be far in excess of 
their cost. 

‘‘A principal object is to provide more direct, more convenient, 
and more expeditious movement of traffic through the avoidance 
of congested centers. Many of the States have adopted this 
principle. New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, in particu- 
lar, offer numerous instances of such routing of their newer high- 
ways. Europe is also adopting the by-pass principle, and many 
examples are to be found in the great population centers. It is 
no longer thought good business to waste the time of the traveler 
or to add to the confusion of already overcrowded business dis- 
tricts by forcing or permitting through traffic to enter such areas. 

“The frequency and high speed of traffic on the main thorough- 
fares do not permit safe parking or loading and unloading from 
the highway. The provision of local roadways separated from 
the express road by a strip of closely planted shrubbery, as a 
sereen, solves the problem, and is being employed in numer- 
ous instances throughout the country. These same local high- 
ways, paralleling the main route, serve to collect local traffic and 
to turn it into the main traffic streams only at long intervals and 
at well-planned intersections. 

“Highways of the above character, limited as they are by 
requirements of directness, grade, and width, must be established 
far in advance if suitable rights-of-way are to be secured. Condi- 
tions are changing from day to day. New subdivisions, new 
industries, new and costly developments of every kind are 
constantly occurring to obstruct the few remaining practicable 
locations. Every year adds hundreds of thousands of dollars to 
the cost of rights-of-way.’’ 


HYSTERICAL DOGS HERE, TOO—Press reports of a canine 
disease akin to hysteria, observed in England, and recently cited 
in Tue Diaust, elicit the following comments from W. W. 
Henderson, who writes to Tur Diarsr from Salisbury, Missouri: 


“Outside of distemper, this disease is the most prevalent 
disease known in the United States to-day that affects dogs. 
Every sporting magazine is filled with so-called remedies for it, 
but none reach it. The disease is known by many local names 
and it has never been determined what caused it. It is called 
‘Fright Disease,’ ‘Running Fits,’ ‘Dog Hysteria,’ and many 
other names. The dog may be hunting or following you, and in 
a moment he commences running as if frightened badly, barking 
and running against obstructions of every kind. His eyes 
assume a very wild and frightened expression, and he pays no 
attention to his master, and seems afraid of him. Sometimes 
falls in a fit, and then in a little while becomes normal and is all 
right in every way. No danger from the attacks, and nothing 
like rabies. If not taken care of and fed properly, they have them 
oftener, and die in the long run.”’ 
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A POSSIBLE 
ARRANGEMENT of ROADWAYS 
F 


TRUNK HIGHWAYS 


IN THE PHILADELPHIA TRI-STATE DISTRICT 
as suggested by 
THE REGIONAL PLANNING FEDERATION 
November 1927 
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OUR GROWING “AIR-MINDEDNESS” 


HE RAILROADS ARE BEGINNING to speculate 
about the possibilities of really effective competition 
from commercial aviation. An editorial writer in 
The Railway Age (New York) concludes that this can take place 
only when a large proportion of travelers become what he calls 
“air-minded’’; and he believes that tho air-mindedness is in- 
creasing, it has not yet reached the competitive stage. He says: 


“The possibility of profit from passengers in air transporta- 
tion is a subject that is holding the attention of a number of fore- 
sighted railroad officers. This possibility is dependent not only 
on further development of aircraft, but upon the rapidity with 
which the potential passengers become ‘air-minded’ enough to 
accept aircraft as a natural means of transportation. 

“The best test of how rapidly persons in this country are 
reaching that state of mind would be in determining the number 
that have flown and are flying as passengers. While it is im- 
possible to report the complete total, because of the private 
flights of which there is no record, it is of interest to note that in 
1926 there were reported to the Department of Commerce as 
having been carried on regular, scheduled flights and special 
flights afforded by various aerial services 388,097 passengers. 
The Department of Commerce has not issued figures as yet for 
1927, but the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce reports that 
in scheduled and special operations there were 476,724 passengers 
carried in 1927, and estimates that about one-third more added 
to this figure would include private flights not reported. 

“The dozen air-lines now in operation offering passenger 
service over approximately 20,000 miles of scheduled routes have 
apparently been doing much to further ‘air-mindedness,’ and the 
continual establishment of new routes and services will further 
serve that purpose. As a sidelight bearing on the effort of those 
bent on developing aviation and ‘air-mindedness,’ the report of a 
flying organization operating in the southeast under the auspices 
of the American Society for the Promotion of Aviation, is in 
point. The flying group carried 17,450 passengers in twelve 
southeastern cities between December 7 and February 20. 

“Certainly this attitude of accepting air travel as a com- 
paratively casual matter is essential to the development of any 
body of potential air passengers, and flying organizations operat- 
ing special services and established lines have been doing all they 
can to accustom the public to air travel. However numerous 
are those who have traveled by air, and granting that each 
passenger who has flown once will travel by air again, still the 
total is one to which the railroad officer, viewing the possibilities 
of air passenger traffic with a speculative eye, can only look with 
the knowledge that it is a beginning. A good beginning possibly, 
but one that must experience further development before the 
‘air-minded’ body is large enough to be considered, along with 
such matters as the further development of aircraft in speed, 
size, and safety, by the railroad officer contemplating the ad- 
visability of carrying passengers by air as an auxiliary service 
to the regular mode of passenger transportation. ”’ 
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REPLACEABLE ENGINES 


ASOLINE ENGINES THAT CAN BE REMOVED 
from trucks, buses or even railway locomotives, and 
replaced with new ones as easily as an automobilist 

changes tires, were explained and demonstrated to the New 
York Electrical Society, recently, when William B. Jupp addrest 
the Society on ‘‘Power Plants on Wheels.’ These, Mr. Jupp 
expiained, are complete power units, consisting of gasoline engine 
and electric generator, to be used with an electric drive to furnish 
power for virtually any kind of transportation. A single base 
contains all the power . 
equipment and _  acces- 
sories except the gas- 
oline tank, the radia- 
tors and such electric- 
' motors as may be used 
to drive the axles. Says 
a press bulletin issued 
by the Electrical Society: 


“Power can be sup- 
plied to these driven 
motors at a cost of three 
to five cents per kilowatt- 
hour. When applied to 
buses, the power plant 
is mounted crosswise in 
the rear, eliminating the 
customary hood. Ap- 
plied to street-ears, the 
power plant is mounted 
similarly across the back 
of the ear. Such cars 
ean reduce greatly the 
cost of operation, since 
the power-house and 
trolley wires are elimi- 
nated. Thisis expected, 
Mr. Jupp said, to restore 
life to the suburban 
trolley, which ean be operated by these units at about two-thirds 
of the cost per passenger-seat of the cost of buses. 

‘‘An important application is expected to be to railway trans- 
portation. More than one power unit can be used, ranging 
from what seems to be a single day-coach moving along the rails 
without the help of a locomotive, to a six-car commuter train 
in which the ears at each end of the train contain power units. 
By means of a novel system of remote control, these units can 
be operated by an engineer at either end of the train. 

“There has been devised a unit called the ‘Amalgamated 
Train’ containing in one car a locomotive, a baggage space, a 
smoking compartment, a passenger compartment and even, if 
desired, a mail compartment. ‘ 

“Actual locomotives driven by these unit power plants may 
replace steam locomotives for handling freight on branch lines 
or railways of relatively small traffic, the ‘Amalgamated Train’ 
or other rail car being used for passengers. By thus eliminating 
water-towers, ash-pits, coal-pockets, round-houses, repair facili- 
ties, etc., many railway branches now profitless or inoperative, 
may be converted, Mr. Jupp believes, into profitable enter- 
prises. 

“The nuisance of smoke from steam switching engines now 
attracting so much attention in all cities, will be eliminated, Mr. 
Jupp predicted, by the wide-spread use of smokeless gasoline 
power-plants of the type described. Even in ship-propulsion, 
these unit power-plants promise surprizing utility. No hold 
space is necessary for engines, except the small space for a motor 
on the propeller shaft. Thus ships may be more cheaply built, 
and will have larger cargo-carrying space. 

“The use of removable unit power-plants, each one the dupli- 
cate of every other one, provides for production in quantity by 
modern factory methods, as well as for easy removal and repair, 
without laying up the vehicle while such repairs go on. Quantity 
production of the units will mean, Mr. Jupp said, low initial cost, 
low cost of replacement parts, and quick and wide-spread repair 
service. More important still, it means inereased earning power 
of transport equipment due to the availability of the vehicle 
while the power plant units are being inspected or repaired.” 


TWO OF THE REMOVABLE ENGINES IN A RAILWAY CAR 


RAW MEAT AND COOKED MEAT 


HICH IS BETTER FOR DYSPEPTICS? Raw meat, 

concludes a French physician, writing in La Liberté 

(Paris). Some physiologists, he says, are now main- 
taining that cooked meat, contrary to current opinion, is more 
digestible than raw, since the cooking serves to separate the 
muscular fibers and to make them more accessible to the diges- 
tive juices. The partizans of raw meat reply to this argument 
by saying that in compensation, cooking involves the serious 
inconvenience of coagulating the albumins. But all such 
considerations, he  be- 
lieves, should give place 
to the results of experi- 
ments made with the 
living animal, and some 
analysis is necessary be- 
fore we can conclude 
exactly what these mean. 
He goes on: 


“Zunz, working with 
dogs, has shown that 
raw meat does not digest 
more easily than cooked 
meat, and that—which 
is very important—the 
latter has a much more 
regular hydrolytic apti- 
tude, raw meat possess- 
ing very considerable 
individual _ differences. 
Thus he thinks cooked 
meat is really more di- 
gestible than the other, 
which fact, added to the 
sterilizing action of the 
cooking process, would 
make it incontestably 
preferable. 

‘“We shall say nothing 
of the sterilizing action of cooking, which may be really impor- 
tant, but has no effect on digestibility. Now a primary objec- 
tion may be made to Zunz’s experiments; it is that he took 
no account of the physiological divisions of the stomach, 
discovered by Pawlow. The large tuberosity is simply an 
alimentary reservoir where the digestive juices have only a 
slight effect, while the ‘prepylorie’ division, rich in glands, is the 
place where gastric digestion really takes place. If we wish to 
determine exactly the value of the stomachal digestibility of a 
food, this should be studied in the ‘little stomach,’ previously 
isolated by Pawlow’s method. If this precaution is neglected, 
and we are content with analyzing the mixed contents of the two 
divisions, we shall obtain results always inferior to the reality; 
the same is true when we use, in man, the contents of the stomach 
after a test meal. 

““As Heger has recently shown, the results are no longer the _ 
same when we test the prepyloric segment by itself. Then we 
find that cooked meat gives a preponderance of albumoses and 
raw meat a stronger proportion of peptones. Thus raw meat has 
a greater digestibility in the stomach. 

‘‘Wundamentally, it must be said, this fact is relatively of 
slight importance, and even if cooked meat has a gastric digesti- 
bility less than that of raw meat, it is not necessarily true that its 
total digestibility is also less. We know well to-day that gastric 
digestion only begins the attack on the albuminoids, which it 
turns into peptones. Intestinal digestion goes on to the pro- 
duction of aminic acids, which is known, to be the final stage in 
the break-up of the albumin, molecules. The question then 
is—how do cooked and raw meat respectively behave, from 
this point of view, in the intestine itself? Analysis of the 
remainder after intestinal digestion shows that while raw 
meat leaves a residue of about 5 per cent., that of cooked 
meat may be 10 or 11 per cent., according to its method of 
preparation. 

“These results agree with those of clinical observation and 
explain them. With many dyspeptices we have been surprized to 
find that raw meat passes perfectly while milk is imperfectly 
digested.”’ 
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DURER, SNUBBED ALIVE, NOW HONORED 


Albrecht Diirer, and makes a hero of him after snubbing 

him well when he was alive. Of all the centenary cele- 
brations this year, the Bavarian city plans to outdo everything. 
From now till September its citizens and visitors will have 
frequent reminders of the great artist who lived there, and re- 
ceived less than 500 florins for employment 
from his townspeople. Celebrations began 
on Easter week with a ceremony at Diirer’s 
grave. Artists came to Nuremberg from all 
parts of Germany, formed a monster torech- 
light procession, and marched about the 
city in a spontaneous tribute—a tribute 
that did not end until they had sung their 
praise before his monument. So reports 
Henry Albert Phillips in the New York 
Herald Tribune. Of course, Wagner’s “‘ Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg”’ will form part 
of the celebrations, for its chief figure, 
Hans Sachs, was in real life Diirer’s contem- 


N eae TAKES its four-hundred-year-old artist, 


porary and friend. Paintings, drawings and 
engravings by the artist have been assembled 
from all parts of the world and will be shown 
in Nuremberg throughout the year. Almost 
an entire number of the Illustrirte Zeitung 
(Leipzig, March 29) is devoted to him, with 
numerous examples of his work, unfamiliar 
here even in reproduction. To give a per- 
sonal slant on the character of the artist, 
we quote from an article in this journal on 
“Direr’s Female Figures,”’ by Dr. Georg Jacob Wolf.  Ger- 
many itself never has really understood the master, and has 
erected into tradition this fanciful figure: 


“The average German has a gracious conception of Albrecht 
Diirer, originating in German romanticism. Pompous and 
active, honorable and aristocratic, a mixture of artizan, artist 
and councilor in his manner—thus has Albrecht Diirer been 
handed down to posterity. And in this conception, Wackenroder 
has erected his memorial, and in a like manner the Master of 
Nuremberg lives on in the numerous anecdotes which have been 
put into circulation about him. 

‘‘The artist, in the imposing house in the Tiergaertnertor, 
working and creating, now with his well-known fine brushes 
finishing one of his portraits to the last hair-splitting, subtle 
detail, with the finesse of a fancy penman; now bent over a 
copperplate or a woodcut; always eager, always creative, always 
striving—this Diirer has almost become the antithesis of his 
compatriot and contemporary, the simple master Hans Sachs, 
who was also a real artizan and a real philistine, whose art was 
like a dress, fashioned for holidays only.” 


The popular conception of Diirer is false, we are assured. 


‘“Had he been the pedantic philistine, always actively striving 
and small-minded, satisfied with himself, as his simple neighbors 
in the Tiergaertnertor believed him to be, he would never have 
been able to create the ‘Four Apostles,’ the ‘Rosary’ and the 
‘All Saints’ pictures, the ‘Apocalypse’ woodcut, and the ‘Hier- 
onymus,’ the ‘Knight, Death and Devil,’ the ‘Melancholia’ 
engravings. No, Diirer was a free, keen, great genius, one who 
realized his right to break the bonds of native convention and 
decorum, and, when he felt like it, to live according to his own 
lights. The Albrecht Diirer, whom we occasionally see in his 


philosophy as a ‘bohemian,’ to use an expression current to-day, | 


A FIRST EFFORT AT SELF- 
PORTRAITURE 


Drawn by Durer when thirteen. 


is best known to us in the letters which he wrote to Willibald 
Pirekheimer, learned, respected, yet free-thinking in his morals, 
friend and patron of Diirer in Venice. These letters shed a 
peculiar light, not only on Diirer’s married life and his relation to 
women in general, but also on the basis of his female figures 
through the medium of his art. 

“After his harsh youth, Diirer went on his travels, and at 
twenty-three returned to Nuremberg, on 
Whitsunday in 1494, to dutifully marry the 
girl who, as was the custom, had been chosen 
for him by his father. Her name was Agnes 
Frei, and ‘the fathers had come to an agree- 
ment.’ Her dowry was two hundred gulden. 
It was not too much and not too little; an 
amount to which a young master who had 
not yet come into his own was entitled, ac-_ 
cording to the prevalent ideas of Nuremberg. 
Their married life appears to have been 
unpleasant—if not exactly unhappy, then 
at least without much joy, without inspira- 
tion and, according to the opinion of the 
times, without ‘blessing,’ for Diirer had no 
children. This was the more remarkable in- 
asmuch as he came froma family of many 
children. Whether or not Madame Agnes 
Diirer was really a Xantippe, as was often 
claimed of her, and about which the most 
remarkable rumors were current, is a moot 
point. She shares the evil repute which she 
bore with the lot of many women who were 
married to geniuses. Diirer did, in fact, not 
make life easy for her. She was not his 
‘type,’ and for this reason he followed his 
own inclinations. He had known and had 
loved many women. Pireckheimer appeared 
to be Diirer’s faithful companion on his 
paths of love, and was also, probably, his 
guide. He, too, did not care for Madame Agnes, which led 
Diirer to express himself to Pirckheimer in the following ‘gra- 
cious’ manner: Diirer was in Venice and had heard nothing 
from his wife for a long time, whereat he wrote to his friend, 
‘IT think I have lost it.’ This blow did not seem to strike 
him very hard. But things came differently after all. Not only 
did Madame Agnes outlive her great lord for a considerable 
time, but their married life seemed to achieve a more harmonious 
tone. When Diirer made his trip to the Netherlands in 1521, he 
took his ‘housewife’ with him and made sketches of her in his 
sketchbook. The inscription seems quite sincere: ‘This Albrecht 
Diirer drew after his housewife in Antorff in Netherlands costume 
in the year 1521 after they had had married life together for 
XXVII years.’ This was a good, somewhat embittered, a little 
sorrowful, homely woman. He did not sketch her again after 
the first few years of their married life when he had put ‘my Agnes’ 
down, on paper with a few strokes just as she had fallen asleep. 
Formerly, one was inclined to believe that the portrait of a 
young woman, possibly drawn in Venice, and which now belongs 
to the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Berlin, was a picture of 
Diirer’s wife. Mainly because the letters A. D. were on the 
bodice. But this is no longer the belief, and to-day it is held to 
be the portrait of Anna Thurzo, née Fuggerin, of the mighty House 
of Augsburg. Diirer’s wife plays no réle in her husband’s art. 

“On the other hand, his mother, whom he loved and respected 
devotedly, and whom he took into his own house after the 
death of his father, was the inspiration for one of his best works of 
art. There is a touching charcoal drawing representing Diirer’s 
mother shortly before her death. The ‘pretty, erect maiden,’ 
because of her severe life, her extreme want, and her many child- 
births, developed into a prematurely old woman, deformed 
almost to hideousness. Diirer described her death in his notes: 
‘She died hard, and I notice that she saw such frightful things.’ 
This terrifying death look was forecast in the portrait sketch 


_ made shortly before her end. And the same look, the same 
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direction of the eyes which was never again found in any of his 
works are to be seen in ‘Melancholia’ which was made shortly 
after the loss of the beloved mother. In examining Diirer’s 
works we find that the number of female portraits is much 
smaller than that of men. Of course, women had not appeared 
in public life to the same extent as men of that time. Neverthe- 
less, the ban which restricted woman to her room had been lifted. 
The ‘awakening of personality’ through the renaissance and 
humanitarianism was applied equally to women. One has but 
to read a letter, jocular and free in mood, written by the Abbess 
of St. Clara in Nuremberg, Caritas Pirckheimer, the sister of 
Willibald, to Diirer in Augsburg in 1518. We have the picture of 
the ‘Fuerlegerin’ in the year 1497, a member of the Nuremberg 
Fuerleger family, a mild beauty with long, flowing hair, painted 
so that one simply ealls it the 
“praying maiden.’ The original 
of this painting is in Frank- 
fort, whereas a copy, of the 
same period, is in Augsburg. 
There follow the two portraits 
of Elsbeth and Felicitas, true 
Nuremberg patrician faces, and 
then two additional paintings 
belonging to the second Italian 
trip in 1505-1506, namely, the 
picture of the Fuggerin, which 
we have already mentioned, 
and the portrait of a Vene- 
tian maiden (in Vienna), but 
recently credited to Diirer, 
full of fun and hfe, a master- 
piece of psychology, and, possi- 
bly, the memorial to a strong 
affaire de ceur. 

“This concludes the row of 
Diirer’s female portraits as far 
as paintings are concerned, for 
portrait sketches are often 
found in his sketch-book, par- 
ticularly during the Holland 
‘trip. But woman is often 
found in combination with 
other of Diirer’s works. Es- 
pecially in the shape of saints 
and madonnas, for which Diirer 
found a saintly, virgin-mother- 
ly, beatified, yet again bound- 
to-earth and human, fate, 
expression.” 


_In addition to his saints, 
Diirer has also used the female 
figure in his allegorical works, 
and here it is that he has made 
use of the nude much more extensively and to a higher degree 
than his predecessers. P 


of seeking to paint a likeness. 


‘Herein, Diirer is quite modern, and notat all like the punctili- 
ous Nuremberg artizans. He does not have an idealistic con- 
ception of the female nude; he studies it. We know of some of 
his nudes that were undoubtedly drawn from models. Certainly 
his canon of beauty was not solely derived from his seeing but 
also from his imagination. We know how he delved into the 
study of the proportion of the human body, how he built up and 
constructed, with the more energy, the older he became. So, for 
instance, his ‘ Lucretia’ of 1518, a suicide with but little tempera- 
ment, was much more exact than the Prado ‘Eve’ of 1507 or the 
engraved ‘Nemesis’ or the ‘Great Joy,’ which is everything 
but an ideal female body. Nevertheless, Diirer’s entire aim was 
to achieve the greatest beauty possible in his female nudes. 
This was in keeping with his own ereed: ‘It will be praise to 
God, honor to yourself and of great use to your neighbor, if you 
bring to light the true, proven beauty.’”’ 


Diirer made many portraits of himself, in which, according to 
Kurt Pfister, another writer in the Jllustrirte Zeitung, he does not 
attempt the merely individual features, but rather the spiritual 
character. One of his earliest bears the inscription: ‘‘ I have made 
this of myself out of a mirror in the year 1484, when I was still 
a child, Albrecht Diirer.’”’? The best-known portrait is that at 
Munich, which represents hira full face. It is dated 1500. The 


A SPIRITUALIZED IDEALIZATION 


This was Durer’s avowed aim in painting his own portrait instead 


now hanging in the Prado Museum, Madrid. 


Q7 


one we reproduce is in the Prado, Madrid, and was painted two 
years earlier. What Mr. Pfister writes of the former might 
stand for either: 


“Diirer is not concerned with a reproduction of his likeness, 
but with a spiritualized idealization rising toward an hierarchic 
expression, which, especially in the set gaze of the luminous eyes, 
recalls the Christ picture on ikons. It seems impossible that this 
work, typically gothic in spirit and abstract in conception, could 
have been contemporaneous with the portraits originating during: 
his second Italian trip, for these spring from a freer artistic 
perception and aim at a truer portrait likeness. Also the age, 
shown in the features, approaches the Madrid self-portrait 
painted two years earlier. ”’ 


WHISTLER’S 
“MOTHER” 


O MUCH IS ALREADY 
known about the life of 
James MeNeill Whistler 

that details concerning him are 
unnecessary here. Something 
might be said, however, of 
the famous portrait of his 
mother, reproduced on our 
cover, which was exhibited in 
the Royal Academy in London, 
in 1872, and was purchased by 
the French Government, where 
it hung for many years in the 
Luxembourg on its destined 
way to the Louvre. The fol- 
lowing estimate is quoted 
from ‘‘The Art of James 
MeNeill Whistler,” by T. R. 
Way and @G. R. Dennis 
(George Bell & Sons, London, 
1905): 


“Mr. Whistler called this 
picture an ‘Arrangement in 
Gray and Black,’ and _ pro- 
tested that the fact of the 
original having been his mother 
was no concern of the public. 
“avey aimney’ Ine) SErGl, Big aS Tine 
teresting as a picture of my 
mother; but what can or ought 
the public care about the identity of the portrait?’ This is 
true, of course, in a certain sense. The painting would appeal 
to us as a beautiful and wonderful work of art, even tho we 
knew nothing either of artist or sitter. Mr. Whistler, however, 
did not realize how largely our feelings and emotions stimulate 
our power of appreciation, and it is a fact that the knowledge 
of the relationship does add to our interest in a portrait which 
reveals, to use Mr. Swinburne’s words, ‘intense pathos of sig- 
nificance and tender depth of expression.’ ° 

“The composition of the picture is of the simplest. The 
old lady in a plain black dress ‘is seen seated in profile, with 
her hands in her lap and her feet on a footstool. On the 
gray wall behind hangs a single print, and the edge of the 
frame of another is shown to the extreme right. On the left, 
a dark gray Japanese curtain, with a white flowered pattern, 
hangs in straight folds. It is this absolute simplicity which lends 
such a sense of repose and dignity to the picture. As you look 
at it, you are at first held spellbound by the fascination of the 
face, painted with infinite tenderness and marvelous delicacy 
of color. Gradually the sense of stillness and peace and utter 
quiet takes hold of you, and it is some time before you begin 
to realize the mastery of painting which could produce such an 
effect. 

“The white cap, the lace cuffs and handkerchief, the delicate, 
beautiful hands—they seem so inevitable, all trace of the labor 
which wrought them is so perfectly concealed that you take them 
for granted, and admiration of the painter is swallowed up by 
delight in the beauty of his work.” 


This portrait, painted in 1498, is 
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DURER’S MOTHER 


In which the artist represents the same expression of the eyes as 
may be seen in his ‘‘ Melancholia.”’ 


THE MIND OF THE GERMAN 


EFORE THE WAR THE GERMAN was looked upon 
as romantic, sentimental, a musical genius; and, latterly, 
as an egoist, a materialist, an Imperialist and a Mittel 

European. The war changed many such views and substituted 
other attributes, easily remembered. Since the war a change has 
come over him, and outside nations have not been sure just what 
he stands for. Help in determining this is given by Lion Feucht- 
wanger, the German novelist, author of “Jew Siiss,’’ published 
in America under the title ‘‘ Power,” who gives a picture of the 
post-war German in the London Daily Express. He begins by 
saying that the seventy million people who live within the 
rather narrow confines of his country ‘‘vary in almost every 
essential characteristic.’ Furthermore: 


““They are distinct from one another in facial type, in figure, 
dress, and mode of living. They have different aims, different 
ideals, and different standards of existence. 

“There are men of the plains, men of the hills, men of the sea; 
a@ pre-war generation and a post-war generation.” 


Twenty million Germans dwell in forty-seven towns with 
populations of more than 100,000, we are told. The other fifty 
million live out on the land or in small settlements. German 
newspapers, he declares, since they are issued in the cities, ‘‘ will 
not help you one jot to find the German character.” So what 
follows needn’t stir our own national self-importance: 


‘‘There is much talk in Germany just now of what is known 
as ‘Sachlichkeit ’—‘ thingliness,’ a practical realism which insists 
on getting down to the brass tacks of life. Berlin is fond of 
calling itself the most American city in Europe. It is ‘the thing’ 
to laugh at enthusiasms and force down emotions to the sphere 
of things measurable and real. 

‘Quantity is the great intoxicant; figures and statistics are 
life’s delight. 
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HIS WIFE 


Reputed a Xantippe, but it may be said in extenuation that 
she was married to a genius 


° 


‘*As soon, however, as you pass beyond the newspevers and 
literary coteries, and leave the great city of Berlin, you find that 
all this Americanism is external. It is paint; a modish pose 
which has no bearing on the true character of the nation. 

**You will hear a great deal said of organization and typifica- 
tion; of a striving to submerge the individual in the mass, and 
of the sharply uniform discipline of German sport. 

“‘From this it is but a short road that leads to the discovery of 
a militaristic spirit... Only—it is the wrong road. 

‘‘Of course, there are countless militant individuals in a popu- 
lation of seventy millions. The heritage of some persons in 
civilization and ceivilizing energy is 50,000 or 100,000 years 
junior to that of others; therefore it is less developed. 

“You must remember, too, that it is part of the nature of 
bellicose spirits to set up a hullabaloo while others remain quiet. 
Do not, therefore, mistake the braying of the 200,000 children 
of the jungle for the voice of the seventy millions. 

“Tf you want to find a factor common to every German, a 
dominant characteristic in terms of which you can calculate all 
his other peculiarities, you had best turn to his bourgeois 
idealism. 

“Yes, despite all his shrieking protestations of Americanism 
there is still a wealth of religion and metaphysical speculation 
in the German.” 

* 

Surprize may follow Herr Feuchtwanger’s next assertion—that 

politics ‘‘do not appeal to the German, foreign affairs leave him 


cold, and the class-war interests him little.’’ Then— 


‘“Fe is easy to rule so long as there is some sort of order and 
organization about the governmental system. Even things that 
go definitely against the grain with him—as, for instance, the 
present administration of justice in Germany, which has become 
ineurably subject to political considerations—he will accept and 
tolerate with greater patience than any other European people. 

‘“But he must have system, a conception—even if this consist 
only of verbal abstractions—to feed his everlasting hunger for 
philosophy. 


‘In this he is a pedant. Hence his predilection for prescrip » 


: tions, print, things divided up into class A, B, and C, and the 
magistrate state. 

“The German is slow and ponderous. He loves the circuitous 
route. His eyes are not fixt continuously on the goal: The 
road itself is his joy. 

“He loves to meditate, to set up problems for himself, and to 
fuss about with them. He likes to put questions; the answers 
are of comparatively small importance. 

“It is among fragments—so to speak—that he feels thorou ehly 
at home. He adores 
allotment colonies, wire- 
less music, canaries, and 
general reflections on the 
life of his neighbors. 

“Tt is strange to hear 
grown-up men singing 
sentimental songs in uni- 
son, and to see harvest 
festivals being held in 
the heart of the city, 
when some good burgher 
has managed to raise two 
pears and a couple of 
rabbits on his square 
yard of land. 

“This, however, is 
only the most banal ex- 
pression of a profoundly 
lyrical disposition. The 
musical feeling of the 
German is right down 
deep within him. It is 
surprizingly sure and 
swift to condemn the 
cheap and inartistic. 

“He has little love of 
pomp, but great sympa- 
thy for well-produced 
drama. Huis craving for 
eulture is constant, hard 
to satisfy, and often 
rather pedantic. 

“As the authorities do 
not meet this desire 
sufficiently—only 1.4 per 
cent. of Germany’s stu- 
dents come of working- 
class families—the Ger- 
man has built up for 
himself more people’s 
high-schools, people’s l- 
braries, and _  people’s 
theaters than any other 
nation. 

‘*German. literature is 
not light and pleasant, 
but the Germans write 
and read more books 
than any other people 
under the sun. Their 
scientific literature is 
more theoretic than practical—it is twice as comprehensive as 
that of any other race, and is absorbed not merely by a narrow 
circle of scholars, but by the whole country. 

“The German inquires ‘Why?’ and ‘Wherefore?’ oftener and 
with greater insistence than any other nation. Less frequently 
than others he asks ‘What for?’ and even then he does not press 
overhard for an answer. 

‘‘Despite his lip-parade of practical realism and his much- 
talked-of business instinct, the German is a fundamentally re- 
flective being. He is slow to the point of awkwardness, kindly, 
heavy-mannered, contemplative, and reliable. 

“He is not the sort of man with whom one could easily fall in 
love, but yet he is of a kind that, when you have once made 
friends with him, friends you will remain.” 


Besides his ‘“‘Jew Siiss’’ (Power), Herr Feuchtwanger is the 
author of ‘‘The Ugly Duchess,” a tragic narrative of the four- 
teenth-century Holy Roman Empire. His portrait may be seen 
on page 25 of our issue for January 7, where he is to be found 
paying tribute to British and American literature, and estimat- 
ing the post-war vogue of these writers in Germany. 


A CHARACTERISTIC WOODCUT 


Study the detail of this, known as “‘The Devout Eustache.” 
the horns of the stag, which is evidently his object of worship. 
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GIPSY MUSIC JAZZED TO DEATH 


LL-CONQUERING JAZZ has wandered far from home 
and finally invaded the gipsy stronghold of Hungary. 
A congress of gipsy musicians was held in Budapest in 
March, and raised a cry of apprehension: ““Gipsy music is in 
danger!’’ Before the war gipsy musie was powerful not only in 
Hungary but all over Europe. A famous restaurant in Second 
Avenue, New York, now 
nomore, had at that time 
a gipsy band as one of 
its chief attractions. One 
wonders if anywhere in 
America to-day the 
strains of gipsy music 
can be heard. The plight 
of these musicians at 
home is set forth by the 
Vienna correspondent of 
the Manchester Guard- 
ian, who first pictures 
the London situation as 
similar to ours: 


“Who in England does 
not remember the famous 
Blue Hungarian bands 
and other gipsy orches- 
tras clad in picturesque, 
almost operetta-like uni- 
forms? But during and 
after the war jazz started 
its all-conquering tour. 
First it ousted the Hun- 
garian gipsy musicians 
from the cabarets and 
cafés abroad; later on 
the jazz bands pene- 
trated into the home of 
the gipsy bands and con- 
quered the Hungarian 
capital. 

“At the gipsy congress 
last night the president 
of the Gipsy Musicians’ 
Association pointed out 
that out of the 4,000 
gipsy musicians only 
about 10 per cent. can 
find employment at 
home. Even these have 
to make concessions to 
the new fashion. The 
Budapest public no 
longer want the luscious 
sentiment or the wild 
vigor of Hungarian tunes 
and Czardas dances. Many of the gipsy bands have adapted 
themselves to the new conditions and converted their orchestras 
into jazz bands. 

‘And yet fifteen years ago we played before emperors and 
kings!’ sighed the famous band conductor, Anton Berkes, at the 
congress. ‘To-day even the most famous bands can hardly get 
contracts, and most of us are starving.’ 

‘‘Wamous musicians in Budapest are alarmed by the reports of 
the passing of gipsy music. The director of the Hungarian 
Academy of Music, the famous violin artist and composer, Jeno 
Hubay, declared in a Hungarian newspaper: ‘I can not believe 
that the Magyar gipsies will go over to jazz. Some time ago I 
lectured at the Academy of Sciences in Budapest, and I pointed 
out then that the Hungarian, gipsies fulfil an important function 
by preserving the traditional Hungarian folk-tunes. If the 
gipsies want to go over to jazz, this can hardly be prevented. 
But it is the duty of Magyar society to act as the patrons of the 
gipsy musicians.’ Professor Hubay suggested that the gipsies 
should bring their complaints before the Royal Academy of 
Musie in Budapest. 

‘“At the close of the congress last night, the participants 
shouted: ‘Down with jazz musie!’” 


See the crucifix between 


RELIGION-AND- SOCIAL’ SERVICE 


BANNER YEAR OF GROWTH FOR THE CHURCH 


the statement that the churches of the United States 

gained 573,723 members last year, making the total 
number of communicants 48,594,163. The news is especially 
encouraging when one recalls, as told in these pages March 10, 
that more than 32 per cent. of all the Presbyterian, Northern 
Baptist, and Methodist Episcopal churches failed to gain a single 
convert last year. As it is, the 1927 gain of all the churches is 
larger than that in 1926, when, according to the census com- 
piled for The Christian Herald (New York) by Dr. H. K. Carroll, 
church statistician, the increase was about 490,000. This gain, 
observes the Pittsburgh Post-Dispatch in a tone of congratulation 
that is marked in many other papers, too, is the answer of the 
churches to the charge that religion is losing ground in this 
country. ‘‘Despite such judgments as ‘society jazz-mad, in- 
dustry over-emphasized, clergy uninspired, prayerless homes, 
pagan doctrines introduced into education,’ all cited times 
without number as having adverse effect upon the denominations, 
the organization creeds have marched forward. There is healthy, 
vigorous life in the churches now, and the growth will not stop. 
It is for the discouraged to catch the inspiration of the figures.” 

The greatest gain is credited to the Catholic group, composed 
of Roman, Polish, and American Old Catholics, which added 
183,889 members, making a total of 16,854,691 communicants. 
Of this number 16,735,691 are Roman Catholics, a gain of 174,- 
889. The Roman Catholic membership is thus almost four 
times as large as the largest Protestant body, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which is eredited with 4,592,004, a gain of 
. 46,138. However, Dr. Carroll deducts from the Roman Catholic 
membership those children of Roman.Catholic families who are 
not communicants. The official figures for the Roman Catholic 
Church, as given out by P. J. Kenedy and Sons, official statis- 
ticians, show a membership of 19,689,049, a gain of 205,753. 
The Roman Catholic clergy number 25,773, and there are 18,293 
churches. The Jewish congregations are put down in The 
Christian Herald as having 357,135 members, with no comment as 
to gain or loss. Jewish leaders, we read in the New York Times, 
have taken issue with the small figures credited to their religion 
in other years, asserting there are many more in the New York 
City synagogs alone than the total given in Dr. Carroll’s table. 
A synagog counts as members only heads of families. 

Two important groups which suffered losses are the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (Southern), which suffered a 
net decrease of 22,556, and the National Baptist Church (colored), 
which is put down with a loss of 57,600. Dr. Leslie, Stated Clerk 
of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, explains, we 
read in The Christian Herald, that pastors were confused by a 
new rule, and dropt members where they should have tried to 
locate and retain them. Stated Clerk Fooks of the Cumberland 
Presbyterians says ‘‘pastors followed a new rule and: dropt un- 
located absentees, and the church hereafter will be the better for 
it.”” In explanation of the lack of membership figures of the 
Church of Christ Scientist in the summary of gains and losses, 
Dr. Carroll says that church gave no figures for members after 
1909, tho it continued to send the other information annually. 
The Census Office gathered returns for members of Christian 
Scientist churches in 1906. After twenty years the church con- 
sented to a census for 1926. Between the two censuses, says Dr. 
Carroll, the church has grown from 65,717 to 202,098, or at 
the rate of 65,717 a year on the average. 


GS ie sate LIKE A BLARE OF TRUMPETS greets 


The returns for ministers and churches in the various denomina- 
tions, says Dr. Carroll, show noteworthy decreases. There is a 
net loss of 1,387 in the number of ministers, which now stands at 
217,204, while the number of churches has decreased to 235,991— 
or 1,470 fewer than last year. ‘‘This,”’ he says, ‘“‘would indicate 
that the process of consolidation is assuming larger propor- 
tions.’”? Here is Dr. Carroll’s table of the twenty-seven largest 
bodies, a ‘‘d”’ in the ‘“‘Gains”’ column meaning a decrease: 


Denominations Communicants Gains 
Roman: Catholicuean a: pease 16,735,691 174,889 
Methodist Episcopal............. 4,592,004 46,138 
Southern #Baptisthe erie tineer e 3,765,001 57,478 
NationaleBaptista (Cole )eee nae 3,253,369 d 57,600 
Methodist Episcopal, South....... 2,567,962 29,651 
PresbyternaniUpnsse) sae ee ee 1,885,727 17.672 
Diseiplestot! @hrist esate a saree: 1,481,376 44,801 
NorthermyB ap tictie: yin neee 1,392,820 18,132 
Protestant Episcopal............. 1,190,938 17,259 
Congregationalists eee eta ee O14:698. —_ ae 
United ucherani seem ene 890,671 30,038 
African Methodist Episcopal...... 781,692 60,658 
Lutheran, Missouri Synod........ 645,345 7,230 
Latter-Day Saints’...0.. 5.04.9... 567,319 8,856 
African Methodist Episcopal Zion. . 500,000 10,000 
Presbyterian in U.S. (Southern) .. 439,621 d 22,556 
United Brethren in Christ........ 396,946 3,213 
Jewish Congregations............ SOOO = = aaa 
inefornredsiny Use eee eee 351,926 2215 
Evangelical Synod of N. A........ 336,118 3,451 
Colored Methodist Episcopal...... 333,002 1,981 
Churches of ‘Christe. 32 eee SLOST O@ Fat bane 
INorweciansbutheran ee eee. oe 294,227 4,995 
Greek (Hellenic) Orthodox........ 285,000 15,000 
Lutheran Augustana Synod....... 224,529 4,257 
Hvaneeleale@ burch. 4 teen 217,935 9,764 
Russian Orthodox.) Gee eee 200,000 ee pan 


Despite the gathering interest in the domestic political situa- 
tion as the two great party conventions draw near, many papers 
give over space to discuss the religious situation as it is depicted 
in The Christian Herald’s figures. Many of them exult; others 
point to the slow breaking down of denominational barriers, as 
they believe it is made apparent by the decrease in the number 
of ministers and in the number of churches. The report ‘‘re- 
veals as untrue,” says the Troy Times, ‘“‘that which has often 
been stated as a commentary on modern civilization—that the 
more people prosper and advance intellectually the more they 
draw away from religion as a source of hope and guidance. The 
United States is unquestionably strongly materialistic and pros- 
perous; yet in view of this survey it also remains strongly re- 
ligious. Its success, in a word, has not turned it away from 
spiritual considerations.’’ The Church is, of course, a human 
as well as a divine institution, points out the Nashville Tennessean, 
and to the extent that it is human is prone to err. ‘But its 
achievements in both material and spiritual realms so far out- 
balance its defects and its errors that more and more the 
world is coming to a recognition of the fact that if the visible 
organizations for the advancement of the kingdom of Christ 
in this world should be abolished, the world would be shaken 
to its very foundations. The Church is essential to the prop- 
agation of Christ’s Gospel and to the achievement of His divine 
will in this world.’’ And, continues The Tennessean: 


2 We have long maintained that the Church not only was not 
losing its hold upon the people of this country, but that its power 
and influence were actually greater than they have ever been. 
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The church census of last year is one of the many evidences of this 
fact. Men and women in increasing numbers are not joining a 
moribund organization. They are not contributing ever- 
increasing sums for the support and extension of its work unless 
they are convinced that good is to be accomplished thereby. 
The Church can to-day lay its hands upon more talent than at 
any time in its history. More men and women of substance and 
of fine intellectual attainments are serving the Church with un- 
selfish devotion than was ever the case before. 

““Whatever its faults and shortcomings, and no observing 
member can be blind to them, the Church is to-day doing more 
for the alleviation of suffering humanity, for the succor of the 
afflicted, and to bring justice to the opprest, than any other 
organization upon the earth. Its history is not all that we would 
have it, but the organizations that have flown the banner of 
Christ have made con- 
tributions for the advance- 
ment of humanity that 
are unapproached by any 
others.” 


Observing the decrease 
by 1,387 in the number 
of ministers, and the de- 
erease by 1,470 in the 
number of churches, the 
New York Herald Tribune 
believes the tendency is 
“obviously toward fewer 
and larger churches, fewer 
and better pastors.’’ As 
everybody is aware, we 
are told, there are strong 
influences at work to bring 
about actual amalgama- 
tions of separate church 
bodies, and, asks The 
Herald Tribune: 


“Can we look forward, 
then, to a series of religious 
coalitions which will reduce 
the 164 independent reli- 
gious bodies listed in Dr. 
Carroll’s survey to a dozen 
orless? Perhapsnot. The 
Roman Catholic Church, with its 16,735,000 communicants, will, 
of course, stand apart, and there are numerous other groups— 
the Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Predestinarians, the Buddhist Orien- 
tal Temples, the Shaker and Amana communities, the Latter- 
Day Saints (Mormons), the Pillar of Fire and Pentecostal 
churches, and the Spiritualists, for example—which are not avail- 
able for any conceivable scheme of amalgamation. But if the 
tendency continues, and if the advocates of unity gain adherents 
in the next few years as rapidly as they have in the past, there 
may well be important developments in this direction.” 


American people.”’ 


‘‘Why should there be sixteen Methodist bodies, fourteen 
Baptist bodies, nine Presbyterian bodies, and twenty Lutheran 
bodies?” asks the Oklahoma City Daily Oklahoman. ‘‘It is the 
largest denomination,’’ we are told, “that reports the most 
substantial gains, while the small and feeble organization barely 
is holding its own. The non-churchman is able to understand 
neither the multiplicity of churches nor why so many of them 
are maintained.” 

It is, perhaps, helpful to point out, as the Baltimore Evening 
Sun does, that while the church population is growing, it is still 
less than half of the total population, and we read further: 


“Tt is quite true to say that the ideas and conceptions of the 
Nazarene have had a profound influence on the customs and 
ideas of the people of the United States. It may be true to say 
that this influence grows greater from year to year. But the 
parson or layman who pretends that when he sets forth his version 
of the Christian life he is speaking for the majority of his country- 
men, has not the facts wherewith to back his argument. 

“The non-church members are in the majority, and they are 
increasing their lead as the years roll on.” 


TO ESCORT MODERN PILGRIMS TO PLYMOUTH 


Dr. Frederick L. Fagley and Dr. Clarence H. Wilson, who will ‘go to England 
to escort 1,200 British Congregationalists who will visit American shores ‘‘to 
combat the feeling of aloofness that was arising between the British and the 


The pilgrims have chartered a liner for the trip. 


A SECOND “MAYFLOWER” 


SECOND BOATLOAD OF PILGRIMS in another 
Mayflower is expected at Plymouth Rock June 13, and 
certain denominational circles in New England are 

making ready to welcome this second—and what is expected to 
be epochal—landing. The occasion is the coming of 1,200 British 
Congregationalists, who have chartered a ship to bring them 
over, not on a sight-seeing tour of ‘‘the stern and rockbound 
coast,” but, in the words of one of them, to ‘‘shake hands with 
our fellow Congregationalists in the States, and to spend a few 
days with them, and then to come back home again. And I 
believe,”’ he adds, ‘‘that when the pilgrims have returned they 
will all be loyal defenders 
of the great British-Ameri- 
can pact.’”” The pact is to 
be merely one of friend- 
ship and understanding, 
without any shibboleth, 
and. without any sig- 
natures on dotted lines. 
The idea of this Congre- 
gationalist pilgrimage was 
conceived a year ago, at 
a meeting of the Congre- 
gational Union of England 
and Wales, when it was 
proposed that a fraternal 
visit be made to the United 
States. The proposal was 
communicated to the 
National Congregational 
Council of this country, 
then in session at Omaha, 
and was cordially approved 
by the prospective hosts. 
According to a pamphlet 
being circulated by the 
Rev. Warren P. Landers, 
Executive Secretary of 
the Boston Committee of 
Congregationalists having the local arrangements in charge, it 
was the thought of the British leaders ‘‘that friendly acquain- 
tanee and courtesies, personal contacts in Christian brotherhood 
between those of like heritage, faith and purpose, would have 
high spiritual values. They would serve the well-being of both 
nations. lace to face and hand in hand, those of kindred stock, 
whether descendants of Mayflower voyagers or coming later in 
less well-known ships, would continue the true spirit of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom and democracy.” The Celtic of the White Star 
Line has been chartered for the trip, and we read that enthusiasm 
was so great among the British Congregationalists that three 
ships could have been filled with delegates. Representatives of 
the National Council of the United States, Dr. Frederick L. Fagley 
and Dr. Clarence H. Wilson, will cross from this side to accom- 
pany the pilgrims to these shores. Among the distinguished Con- 
geregationalists expected are Dr. J. D. Jones, J. C. Meggitt, chair- 
man; Sir R. Murray Hyslop, treasurer, and Dr. S. N. Berry, 
secretary of the Congregational Union. The Celtic is expected 
to arrive in Boston Harbor June 10, and in Boston the visitors 
will be entertained until June 13, when they will gather at the 
historic site of that earlier landing. A memorable reception is 
planned for New York City, and on June 16 the modern pilgrims 
will take to the sea again. 

The inner object of the visit, we read in The Congregational- 
ist, ‘‘is to combat the feeling of aloofness, not to say animosity, 
that was arising between the British and American people, an 
aloofness that seemed altogether unnatural, and, moreoever, 
wholly unnecessary, whatever the immediate occasion. The 
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British Congregationalists believe that these feelings are super- 
ficial, but they fear that they might develop into serious conse- 
quences.’”’ As we read further: 


‘Our British cousins felt that the root of the difficulty lay in 
the fact that the people of the two groups were not acquainted 
with each other. It was therefore proposed that an ocean. liner 
be chartered; that it be filled with Congregationalists of all 
ranks from England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, including the 
leaders, both clerical and lay, but also including ministers and 
laymen from all grades of churches, these to come on, a visit to 
the Congregational shrines of America, there to reconsecrate 
themselves to the Pilgrim principles, and, in particular, to bring 
to us in America substantial assurances of the strength of the ties 
which bind us together.” 


The whole idea of the visit, writes Dr. S. N. Berry, secretary 
of the Congregational Union of England and Wales, in The Con- 
gregationalist, ‘‘is that we should cut a great slab across the whole 
lump of Congregationalism and bring a sample of all sorts across 
the Atlantic. And it is a slab of all sorts,’ he says. ‘‘We are 
bringing some of our more eminent ministers and laymen, but we 
are also bringing a great many men and women whose names 
are not known outside their own country, let alone across the 
Atlantic. They are coming from everywhere in the British 
Islands, from towns and villages, and when we start the journey 
many of us will not be known to each other.” It is quite 
possible, he adds, that the pilgrimage may go through its 
course without a single resolution being passed, which he 
says, would be unique in religious assemblies. ‘‘But,’’ he con- 
cludes, ‘‘the pilgrimage will not pass without links being formed 
which will make for kindlier feeling and a deeper understanding, 
and if that be attained, then surely the visit, short as it is, will 
well deserve the title of pilgrimage, for it is the pilgrims of friend- 
ship that the world is needing everywhere to-day.” 


THE DIVORCE OF ISLAM AND TURKEY 


r “HE FEDORA HAS BEEN SUBSTITUTED for the fez, 
veils have been torn from the faces of the women, the 
harem has been abolished, the Caliph has been kicked 

out of Constantinople, and now Turkey has completed its 

modernizing process by removing Allah from its Constitution. 

This step was accomplished by unanimous action of the National 

Assembly at Angora in passing a bill eliminating all references to 

religion from the original articles which formerly stated that 

Islam was the religion of the Turkish Republic and provided the 

oath to be administered to deputies. According to a wireless 

dispatch to the New York Vimes, instead of swearing before 

God the deputies hereafter will swear upon their honor. The 

amendment completes the divorce of the Turkish State from the 

religion of Islam, and, in the opinion of one of the greatest experts 
on Eastern questions in official Washington, we read in the New 

York Herald Tribune, it is an act of greater world-wide signifi- 

cance than any since the war. One of the results, to quote this 

expert, is that the theory that nothing in the East ever changes 
is damaged beyond repair, and we may now believe that some 
far-reaching, modernizing influence may yet come out of the 

Orient, notably from the Philippines and India. By removing 

the last vestige of religion in her secular life—something hitherto 

inconceivable to Moslems or Orientals generally—Turkey, says 
this authority, has modernized herself in every way and has put 
herself on a basis of equality with the Occident. As The Herald 

Tribune quotes this anonymous authority further, he says: 


‘““This marks the conclusion of the policy begun in 1924 with 
the abolition of the Caliphate. It must be remembered that in 
1922 the Sultan’s government was declared abolished, but that 
the Nationalists at that time did not dare abolish the Caliphate. 
The Caliph is a quasi-religious official, his title meaning ‘sword 
of Islam.’ He and the Sultan had always been one and the same 
person. But in 1922 the Nationalist Turks tried to set up Abdul 
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Medjid as the Caliph, this being the first time any attempt had 
been made to divorce the two in modern times. 

‘‘Soon, however, the Caliph became the center for reactionary 
movements, and in March, 1924, the Caliphate was abolished 
entirely and Abdul-Mejid and his family were thrown, bodily out 
of Constantinople on twelve hours’ notice. In May the so-called 


y 
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secularization policy was started when the Moslem theological ; 


schools were abolished. In Constantinople there were some 
sixty very large mosques, each with its theological school, and 
they were all wiped out. 

“To complete this secularization—a concept deemed hitherto 
ununderstandable to! most Turks—the Swiss civil code was 
adopted, the religious element was removed from the law, the 
Italian penal code was adopted with the death penalty added. 
Finally a mixture of a German and Swiss commercial code was 
established. Heretofore, of course, religion had run through the 
entire body of law. 

“And now comes the removal from the Constitution of all 
references to the Moslem religion. Ghazi Mustafa Kemal men- 
tioned this in his speech last autumn and now it is an accom- 
plished fact. Of course, it changes the situation as to foreigners 
entirely. Heretofore the foreigner in Turkey carried his law with 


him, since the Moslem elements in Turkish law made conditions 


impossible for him. Now the modern, Nationalistic concept that 


law is a territorial affair binding upon whoever is in the confines 3 
of a nation is established, for the Turks now have Swiss, Italian, — 


and German, codes, which are acceptable to all Occidentals.”’ 

This extraordinary change from the well-known unity of re- 
ligion and civilian life in Turkey and other Oriental countries is 
explained by the Eastern expert ‘‘by the fact that the leading 
Turks felt that if Turkey was ever to take its place as a progres- 
sive country, religion must be voted out. It was made possible 
because in the first place the Turks have gone through many 
religious phases and have never been as religious as other Islamic 
peoples. .The Arabs, for instance, regard the Turks as very 
sketchy Moslems.” 

If the change were an indication of an antireligious attitude, 
comments the New York Times, ‘‘it would be ominous; but its 
significance is that a people which has been subject to dictator- 
ship in religious matters is now to be as free of constitutional 
restraints in the exercise of religion as are the people of the 
United States. . . . The import of the amendments is the same 
as that of the proposed bridging of the Bosporus and the tying of 
Asia to Europe by railroad and trolley lines. It is only another 
step in the westernization of Turkey.’’ But if the religion of 
Islam is to be completely disestablished, comments the Nashville 
Tennessean, people should have the right to worship according 
to their lights. ‘‘If there is no State religion, then there is as- 
suredly no justification whatever for denying the Christians or 
the Jews or others who dissent from Mohammedanism the right 
to worship according to the doctrines and forms prescribed by 
their own faith.”” As between a government which separates 
Church and State without granting full freedom of conscience 
and one which has an established church but permits freedom of 
conscience, the latter, says The Tennessean, ‘‘is infinitely to be 
preferred.”’ 

President Kemal Pasha is eredited with bringing about the 
latest change, and one of the most astonishing features of his 
control of the country, thinks the New York Sun, is the Turkish 
people’s approval of the changes he has virtually forced on them. 
The Springfield Republican reminds us that now— 

“The palaces of the sultans are empty in Constantinople. For 
twenty-five centsa Yankee can saunter through the corridors of the 
palace wings and see the rows of abandoned cells of the departed 
eunuchs; or contemplate in the palace gardens the curiously 
lascivious background of the swimming-pool of the polygamous 
sultans’ scores of wives; or see the splendor of $5,000,000 worth of 
jewels left behind in the shape of gorgeous gifts to the quasi- 
barbarous rulers of Turkey from every Christian monarch in 
Europe and every potentate in the Orient for the past four cen- 
turies. Yet nothing in the revolution that has outlawed sultans, 
concubines, eunuchs, the veil for women and the entire principle 
of royalty contains quite the element of surprize that attends the 


summary banishment of Allah and Islam from the constitution 
and the schools of Turkey.” 
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CHEVROLET 


QUALITY 
FEATURES 


oN Expressing Today’s Vogue 
$585 in Motor Car Styling 


The Touring $495 The Bigger and Better Chevroletis winning thousands of new 
NU ee 595 buyers every day—not only because it is bigger and better, 
but also because its beauty is a masterly expression of today’s 

675 vogue in motor car styling. A higher, narrower, flat-capped 

pa opie _ , 665 radiator —bullet-type headlamps—sweeping one-piece full- 
peepee 715 crown fenders—and marvelous new bodies by Fisher, are 
eS se 495 typical examples of the distinctive advancement in style which 
Light Delivery, 375 everywhere make this great new car an object of admiration. 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


{Chassis only} 
All prices f. 0. b. Mees 
Flint, Michigan Division of General Motors Corporation 
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PERSONAL +» GLIMPSES 


IS AFGHANISTAN'S KING A NEW PETER.THE GREAT? * 


Amanullah and Souriya, his queen, were not so upsetting. In 
the British capital, where they reached the climax of their Euro- 
pean tour—discust in the Foreign Comment department of our 
issue of February 4, in which the King’s work and accomplish- 
ments were outlined—they had a very good time. This trip, 
we read in London journals, was undertaken primarily to study 
Western ideas for introduction into their Asiatic kingdom. 
Bombay was their first important stop. Then came Rome, 
Berlin, Paris, and, finally, London, where all the newspapers 
testify to the pleasure which their visit gave both the: royal 
travelers and their hosts. In its purpose, and in some of its 
aspects, the three-weeks’ visit recalls to the London Times the 
visits, more than two centuries ago, of another great ruler of a 
“remote and backward people’ of many natural gifts.”” The 
Times proceeds with the parallel: 


Peter the Great came to Amsterdam, to London, to Deptford, 
and to Paris to learn that he might teach, tho politics and per- 
sonal tastes had their part in the motives of his journeys. 
Nothing interested the London of William III or the Paris of the 
Regent Orleans more than the sojourn of the extraordinary 
man who raised Imperial Russia to the position of a great 
Power in Europe and Asia, and who gave at least her upper 
classes, steeped until then in the ignorance and the prejudice of 
medieval Muscovy, a first tincture of Kuropean manners and 
civilization. King Amanullah’s errand is similar, but he comes 
upon it already familiar, in considerable measure, with Western 
ideas and habits, as with modern progress in the material field. 
His son and the sons of several of his subjects have been for 
some time at school in Paris. He has had Europeans of many 
nationalities as technical advisers in the investigation of the 
mineral resources of his country, in the direction of colleges and 
schools, and in the establishment of manufactures; and he has 


iGopyriene by Pacific & Atlantic Photographs, Ltd. ng 
WITH THE COMPLIMENTS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE acquired from them a wider and more correct view of the out- 


Their Majesties, the Ameer of Afghanistan and the King of England, side world, and an eager desire for a closer personal knowledge 
inspecting the guard of honor drawn up for the royal visitors at of its control over nature. He wishes, as Peter wished, to see 
Victoria railway station, London. with his own eyes the triumphs it has won, and to judge:for 


himself of its effects on the life of ngfions. But the field of 


USK WAS CREEPING 
into the costliest suite in 
Claridge’s Hotel in Lon- , , 

don, darkening the gleam of the 

highly polished parquet floor and 
the rich colors of the oriental rugs 
which covered it. A _ hurried 
gentleman, who had only a few 

minutes in which to dress for a 

reception, dashed in, clearing the 

icy expanse of hardwood between 

the door and the first rug at a 

single step. Then, with a sliding 

motion, his foot hit the edge of 
the rug, and before he knew what 
had happened, he was sliding 
across the room, more or less on 
his nose. His precipitate progress 
checked by the opposite wall, 

King Amanullah of Afghanistan 

rose, saying things in his native 

tongue which made attendants 
shiver. Then, T. Walter Williams aaanet by Pacific & Atlantic Egencia Ltd. 
tells us in the New York Times, 


PATIENCE IS A VIRTUE IN WANDERING MONARCHS 


the irritated monarch seized all 
Addresses of welcome must be listened. to without looks of boredom, in deference to ancient usage and 


the rugs in the room and threw local pride. Here the visitors are being welcomed to English soil by the Recorder of Dover. Beside 
them over the banisters. But all King Amanullah we see the Prince of Wales, almost extinguished beneath his bearskin shako of. a Guarda 
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ONLY CHRYSLER CAN GIVE 
CHRYSLER PERFORMANCE 


“4 


“abode 


It is not strange that an entire industry 
should be striving to follow Chrysler’s 
leadership in performance. The sweeping 
public preference for Chrysler standards 
of speed, dash and power has given rise 
to this emulation . . . Q|Chrysler’s rise 
from 27th to 3rd place in volume of 
sales in 42 months is surest proof of the 
enthusiastic acceptance of these new 
measures of performance as well as of 
the quality, style and value created by 
Chrysler engineering genius and preci- 
sion manufacturing . . . Q|Let your 
mind slip back just four short years. Re- 
call the bulky, cumbersome motor cars 
of that date. . . (| Then contrast the first 
Chrysler. Dashing in performance, most 
alluring in its new, low-swung grace and 
brilliant colors, most modern in its ideas 
of riding and driving comfort—it marked 
the first great step in the swift passing of 
then existing standards . . . Q| From that 


IMustrious New Chrysler “72’' Sport Roadster 
{ with rumble seat} $1595 


Gee eae ee see ee 


day Chrysler’s speed, power and dash, 
Chrysler’s smartness of line and tone, 
Chrysler’s luxury of appointment, Chry- 
sler’s safety, became the pattern forall... 
G But in the meantime Chrysler’s progres- 
siveness—never content with past achieve- 
ment—has forged on to new heights... 
Chrysler engineers have pioneered the 
worthwhileimprovements of the past four 
years—developing these improvements 
first for their cars of higher price and then, 
through Chrysler Standardized Quality, 
enriching beyond comparison the value of 
its lower-priced cars by the inclusion of 
such outstanding features...Q| The public 
has learned that it always obtains greater 
value in any Chrysler than in any other car 
costing hundreds of dollars more... GIt 
realizes more and more that only Chrysler 
can give Chrysler performance, Chrysler 
quality, Chrysler style and Chrysler value 
—and is buying its cars accordingly! 


pean 


beeen 


CHRYSLER 


Great New Chrysler “62’’— Seven body styles $1065 to $1235. IMustrious New Chrysler “72”— Seven 

body styles $1545 to $1795. New 112 h, p. Imperial “80’’— Fourteen custom built body styles by 

Chrysler, Dietrich, Locke and LeBaron, $2795 and upwards. Smart New Chrysler “52’’— Seven body 
styles $670 to $790. All prices f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. 
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applied science, to say nothing of the ampler realms of knowledge 
and of theory, has been immensely expanded since the days of 
the great Czar; and the Czar devoted weeks and months to 
exploring it, while the King can spend but days. 


And as this present-day ‘‘Peter the Great’? departed from 
London for second visits in Paris and Berlin on his way home, 
The Times spoke again, reviewing the monarch’s varied activities: 


instructive, 
-for he 


He will take a multitude of memories with him, 
interesting, amusing—perhaps a trifle confusing at times 
has not spared himself, and 
almost every day of his visit 
has been employed in the study 
of one branch or another of 
our multifarious national ac- 


tivities. He has certainly 
crowded a vast number of 
experiences into the three 


weeks of his visit. He has 
fired torpedoes from submarine 
‘LL 22 and scored two hits; he 
has been the first king to fly 
over London; and he has de- 
scended a north-country coal- 
mine. It was natural enough 
that the ruler of a warrior peo- 
ple, and the representative of a 
reigning house which estab- 
lished and maintained its title 
against all comers by the sword, 
should have taken a great inter- 
est in the progress of military 
invention. But visits to the 
fleet,to Sandhurst, to Lulworth, 
and to Hendon, where a particu- 
larly impressive demonstration 
had been prepared for him, did 
not take up an undue propor- 
tion of his time. The inspec- 
tion of engineering works, of 
steel foundries, and of cotton- 
mills formed a considerable 
part of his program. He had 
time to visit the great Beam 
wireless station at Dorchester 
and the Royal Observatory at 
Greenwich, and to receive with 
great dignity the degree of 
D.C.L. at Oxford. An inter- 
national football match, the- 
atrical entertainments, the 
Grand National, and the boat 
race were very properly in- 
cluded in the panorama of 
English life which was unrolled 
before him. 


International Newsrzel photograpa 

The great London dailies, 
such as The Daily News and 
Westminster Gazette, The Daily 
Telegraph, The Daily Herald, 
and The Daily Chronicle, treated 
the presence of the Afghan 
rulers simply asa friendly State visit made during a tour under- 
taken for sociological, technical, and economic study. It 
remained for the London correspondents of American news- 
papers and the Manchester Guardian—alone of all the British 
journals which have reached us—to touch on the political signifi- 
cance of the event, while it was in progress. On the other side of 
the world from London, Kugene J. Young, writing in the San 
Francisco Chronicle, pointed out what seemed to some observers 
significant—‘*The spectacle of a first-class reception by the 
greatest imperial power in the world to a monarch who might 
be regarded as being in the third or fourth class as far as the 
standing of his nation is concerned. The Ameer of Afghanistan 
is being treated as tho he were the ruler of a great Power 
like France or Germany- 
Which, of course, means that the British have special reasons 
At the 
same time, The Guardian, recognizing the political aspect, out- 


an Ame _o° ye 


if there were such a ruler now. 


for wanting to cultivate the good-will of Afghanistan.”’ 


WHEN IN LONDON, POSE WITH “THE MISSUS” 


An orthodox studio portrait of King Amanullah and Queen Souriya 

made during their ceremonial visit to England, and probably more 

democratically domestic than any picture His Bah Gh has ever 
posed for in the Orient. 


One is prompted to wonder regarding the psychology behind 
the program of entertainment which has been’ furnished the 
Afghan monarch during his sojourn in England. _ During his 
stay in London, apparently everything has been done to impress 
Amanullah with the military prowess of the British Empire. 
First the visitor was taken for a trip in a submarine; then he 
witnessed an exhibition of field guns in action; and, finally, he was 
treated to a display of the Royal Air Force, 

Evidently this program was carefully planned, and for a pur- 
pose. What was that purpose? One cannot look into the minds 
of the British statesmen, but it is difficult to avoid venturing 
a conjecture. The Afghan 
border is Britain’s vulnerable 
point in India. Russia is 
aware of this fact, and she has 
laid all her lines of intrigue 
against India toward Afghan- 
istan. It is of vital importance 
to the British that Amanullah 
shall be persuaded to keep the 
peace, and knowing the oriental 
mind as the British do, they 
have evidently decided that it 
is good psychology to blend 
with the courtesy of their re- 
ception a display of their 
power, with a tacit hint of 
what will happen to the Afghan 
ruler if he should be _ indis- 
creet enough to twist the lion’s 
tail. 

One hesitates to criticize the 
judgment of statesmen who 
have had such long and intimate 
contact with the Orient, but 
is this good psychology? 

But, political significance or 
no political significance, the 
British ‘‘went the limit” in 
making the stay of their guests 
memorable. Their arrival at 
Victoria Station, to be greeted 
by King George and Queen 
Mary, ‘“‘brought the enchant- 
ment of the Thousand and One 
Nights into the heart of Lon- 
don,” comments The Daily 
News and Westminster Gazette, 
continuing: 

A moment before, under the 
cold March light, it had looked 
an unromantic city indeed, but 
one touch of oriental magic 
transformed it in the twinkling 
of an eye. 

Everything needed to create 
the atmosphere of glamour was 
there—a background of fiow- 
ers, barbaric splendor of uni- 
forms, and the strange c¢a- 
dences of Eastern music. 

The State banquet for the visiting rulers at Buckingham Palace, 
the New York Herald Tribune records, ‘‘was the most splendid 
and costly given since the death of Queen Victoria.’’ And in 
the meantime two floors of Claridge’s Hotel, where, after their 
three-days’ State visit at Buckingham Palace, Amanullah and 
Sourlya were in residence, had been so refurnished and re- 
decorated, the London Daily Telegraph reports, as to make the 
visitors feel that they were “‘still in a palace.” 

If Kngland had anything to ‘“‘put over” with the great of 
Afghanistan, the London press fell into line nobly and was par- 
ticularly profuse in its compliments to the visitors. The beauty 
of the queen, who at home wears the Moslem veil, and whose face 
has never been seen by her subjects, was widely noted, and her 
Paris gowns, which she wore smartly, were much photographed. 
“A queen of hearts,” The Daily Chronicle calls her in a head-line, 
and goes on to say that “the king looks every inch a soldier 
monarch.”’ A more extended account of the impression made 


(Continued from page 36) 
by the royal pair when they alighted from 
their train in London is found in The Daily 
News and Westminster Gazette: 


Best of all, the Queen was as beautiful as 
any of those peerless ladies of the Arabian 
fairy-tales. But she was beautiful with a 
difference! It was just this quality of the 
unexpected about the Queen that struck 
every observer. No one seemed to expect a 
so distinctively western type of beauty. 

“She is a perfect example of the lovely 
Parisienne,’ said one woman. 

“Not quite,’ replied her companion. 
“The Queen is as shy as a gazelle. She is 
really a fairy-tale Princess in a Paris frock.” 

That was true. Queen Souriya looked 
about her with wondering eyes, as tho she 
had strayed out of an Eastern story-teller’s. 
dream into the streaming roar of London’s 
streets. She took swift, timid glances at 
the great engines in the station, and at the 
unfamiliar faces that surrounded her. It 
was this shy and fawnlike grace which made 
a deeper appeal even than her loveliness. 

Queen Souriya is dazzlingly fair. Her 
eyes are liquid brown, her hair dark, and a 
delicate rosy flush mantles her cheeks. Her 
figure is slender, elegant, and graceful. 

There was much of the serene gravity of 
the Kast in the way the Queen responded 
to the weleome of the illustrious personages 
who had come to greet her—her royal 
hosts, great soldiers and sailors, the Prime 
Minister and a third of the Cabinet. The Afghan King wore a 
rainbow-colored uniform that was more of a piece with Balkan 
pageantry than the traditional robes of the immemorial East. 

He trailed a long cloak of sage-green; his tunic was of azure, 
slashed with gold and encrusted with jeweled brocade and glitter- 
ing decorations; while his trousers were as scarlet as a geranium. 

Above his swarthy face—a face that seemed carved out of 
granite—towered his black-and-red helmet, crowned with a 
white cockade. 

King Amanullah’s sparkling dark eyes looked very happy as 
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BETTER THAN THE CINEMA—AND AS FREE AS AIR 


London crowds, accustomed to State spectacles, duly appreciated this aspect of the 
Oriental potentate, as he drove with King George through the streets. 
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A SYMBOL OF BRITAIN’S MILITARY MIGHT 


After a dive in a submarine, King Amanullah took a ride in a tank, and then witnessed a mimic 
battle in which fifty tanks maneuvered in mass formation. In the picture-he is watching a tank, 
which slipt while climbing a hill, and fell toward him. 


they surveyed London. He beamed on his royal hosts, gallantly 
kissed the hands of Queen Mary and the Duchess of York, whose 
rose-leaf English charm made a striking contrast to the gazelle- 
like grace of Queen Souriya. 

The Afghan King was immensely imprest by the magnificent 
height and physique of the guardsmen lined up outside the sta- 
tion, and he exprest his admiration to King George by fluent, 
vivid gestures, and by merry nods and smiles. 

His pleasure at being in London was irrepressible. Imme- 
diately he entered the royal carriage he began, talking gaily, and 
no interpreter was needed to put into words his de- 
light’at the flag-crowned streets, and at the great 
throngs that stood outside the station barriers. 

Shy Queen Souriya gathered confidence in the 
atmosphere of friendliness that surrounded her. She 
had taken her first peep at the world outside the 
station through a golden arch of daffodils, sur- 
mounted with the Union Jack and the black and sil- 
ver flag of Afghanistan. 

Then she began to respond to the warmth of the 
ereeting extended her, and she was not three minutes 
in her carriage before she was waving her hand 
to the kindly, smiling, cheering crowds. 

Thus the royal visitors set out on their triumphal 
journey through London, the unfamiliar harmonies 
of the Afghan National Anthem, played by the 
guards bands, bringing back the note of oriental 
strangeness and remoteness into the ceremonial. 

It was difficult for us to realize that until a few 
months ago Queen Souriya had never shown her face 
in public. To her eyes, London yesterday must have 
seemed as fabulous as a city built by a djinn. But 
her timid smile told us she accepted it as a city of 
white magic conjured up by a very friendly and 
lovable djinn. 


For a further description of the festivities we 
turn again to the San Francisco Chronicle, in which 
a London: dispatch by Maude Meagher says: 


The guests from Afghanistan lived at Buckingham 
Palace for the first few days. The famous gold 
plate was brought out for the grand banquet. The 
whole range of State rooms was lined with masses of 
flowers, against which the Oriental and Western 
uniforms and the jewels and bright gowns of women 
were resplendent. The Western uniforms ranged 
from the gorgeous medieval costumes of the Yeomen 
of the Guard to the King’s full-dress uniform as 
admiral of the fleet. Those of the Afghans were even 
more colorful. King Amanullah appeared in scarlet, 
licht blue. and silver. Men and women alike were 
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Have You a Dog? ... 
Have You a Dog Book? 


An instructive and interesting dog book will 
be sentfree on request. Explains dog diseases 
and symptoms, care, feeding, etc. Every dog 
owner should read this book. 


_.- but, do you know when 
your dog 1s suffering? 


F you really understand your dog’s 
needs, you know that he requires 
frequent medical care—to prevent, as 
well as to remedy, sickness. When you 
buy medicines to safeguard his health, 
choose the kind acknowledged as setting 
the world’s highest standards for efficacy 
and safety. 

For more than a half century the H. Clay 
Glover Company has pioneered in the study 
and treatment of dog ailments. We are sharing 
with the U.S.Government Drug Laws the re- 
sponsibility of protecting the public against 
fraudulent medicines. Thus in the Glover 
standard lies your assurance that you are treat- 
ing your dog as he deserves—with the best 
medicines that science can devise and techni- 
cal skill compound 


DISTEMPER 
There Are No Specific Drugs 
For Its Treatment or Prevention 


Weoffer separate medicines which are scientifi- 
cally recognized as being indicated for EACH 
of the SYMPTOMS of DISTEMPER — the 
only method for treating this disease approved 
by both the Veterinary Profession and the 
Government. A special explanatory pamphlet 
on Distemper will be mailed you upon request. 


H. CLAY GLOVER CO., Inc. 
Dept. D, 119 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


Sold by best Drug Stores, Pet Shops and Kennels 


Glover's Condition Pills . : 3 ODG 
Glover’s Laxative Pills . 3 ; 7 O5G 
Glover’s Expectorant Mixture for Coughs 65c 
Glover's Round Worm Capsules. » O56 
Glover’s Round Worm Vermifuge 65¢ 
Glover’s Tape Worm Capsules . 65c¢ 
Glover's Digestive Pills : ; 656 
Glover’s Iron Tonic . : ‘ A . 65¢ 
Glover’s Mange Medicine (Sarcoptic) 65¢ 
Glover’s Nerve Sedative for Fits, 7 65¢ 
Glover’s Kennel and Flea Soap 25c 


Free Advice by Our 
Veterinarian 


Dr. B. T. Woodward will personally 
advise you in any matter concerning ken- 
nel sanitation and the health, care and 
feeding of your dog. In writing be sure 
to give full_particulars concerning the 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES . 


Continued 


covered with jeweled orders. Queen Mary’s 
principal order was that which King Am- 
anullah had conferred upon her on, arrival, 
the Almar-i-Ala, highest’ in his gift.- She 
wore the ribbon, the star and the collar of 
this order, the M. V. O. and many family 
orders, row upon, row of diamonds across 
the corsage of her dress, a diamond tiara, 
the lesser stars of Africa, as a pendant, and 
the famous Kohinoor diamond. 


While the London dailies were extremely 
discreet in their handling of the event, the 
American correspondents, having, possibly, 
a freer hand, went deeper; and their color- 
ful accounts of King Amanullah’s eccen- 
tricities and of English speculation regard- 
ing political negotiations invite the con- 
clusion that London reporters contented 
themselves with the official facts. We have 
already drawn upon T. Walter Williams in 
the New York Times for the episode of the 
king and the rug. Now let us stand aside 
for Mr. Williams again. Abdul Achmet 
Khan, Afghan Foreign Minister, will not be 
sorry to get back to Kabul, he writes, 
continuing: 


All kinds of things have happened to 
Abdul on the royal tour. Before leaving 
his capital, the King had a silk hat made for 
him by the royal tailor, and it was a wonder- 
ful thing to behold. Those who saw it at 
Calcutta said the headgear looked as if it 
had been made by an armorer out of old 
boiler-plate. Abdul was wise and waited 
until he reached India, and then bought a 
tal? gray hat of the latest model, which he 
wore at the reception given by the Viceroy 
to the royal visitors. 

King Amanullah noticed that the gray 
topper was the right thing to wear, and 
seized the one his Foreign Minister had 
bought, leaving the Kabul headgear in its 
place. When Abdul Achmet put it on, the 
hat fell over his eyes in front and rested 
on his ears. His bad luck continued right 
through to London. Each time the Minis- 
ter bought a new hat, some member of 
the suite stole it. In addition, the King 
took his neckties and gloves, which he 
appeared to like better than his own, as 
Abdul Khan went to the best stores for his 
things, while his royal master accepted 
everything that was handed to him. 


And a much more distressing, if true, 
phase of Amanullah’s visit is brought up 
editorially by the Pittsburgh Post-Gazette: 


Bills must be novelties in Afghanistan, 
believe the gentlemen of London and Paris 
who have been in charge of the entertain- 
ment of Ameer Amanullah and his unveiled 
consort during their stay in those capitals. 
A easting-up of accounts has just been 
made; it has been found, according to dis- 
patches from the affected centers, that 
the Oriental potentate paid no bills. He 
accepted hospitality that is declared to 
have cost the French Government $3,000 
daily, and the British $5,000, but crossed 
the palms of no tradesmen with silver 
or other forms of exchange. King and 
Queen bought plentifully, and paid for 
nothing. The propriety of this so appealed 
to the extensive and expensive suite that 
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robe from the Kue de la Paix, costing 4 


500,000 franes, was the noblest work, but 
there were plenty of others. The French 
Government, to save a delicate situa- 
tion, has paid the tradesmen; the British 
will do likewise when all the returns are 
received. 

That is what happens when royalty 
from the Kast goes atraveling. The axiom, 
“The king can do no wrong,”’ has been re- 
vised: ‘‘The King of Afghanistan need 
pay no bills—and that goes for the Queen 
and the whole deck, too.”’ 


Through the New York Herald Tribune 
we learn of British interest, after the King’s 
departure, over whether a treaty had been 
signed with Afghanistan. Such a treaty, 
it is pointed out, would be valuable to 
England, since it would provide a barrier 
between Soviet Russia and India. London 
papers, we are told, could not agree on the 
subject. We read on in the copyrighted 
Herald Tribune dispatch, signed by Harold 
EK. Searborough: 


Apparently the truth of the matter is 
that Amanullah and Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain had several conversations during the 
latter’s visit here. A record of the last 
few years shows that Sir Austen’s ‘‘infor- 
mal”’ conversations may lead to nothing at 
all, or to diplomatic happenings of the 
first magnitude. Their very informality 
provides British statesmanship with 
the potential opportunity to point with 
pride, whichever way actual events later 
disclose. 

Certainly, British efforts to impress the 
Afghan King with displays of the empire’s 
sea, air, and land power seemed to meet 
with considerable success while he was 
here. 


Germany, we are told in a London dis- 
patch to the New York Evening World, 
thinks that too much money was spent on 
the entertainment of the Afghans, in view 
of probable trade. But, we read on: 


While German cartoonists and satirists 
are lampooning Marshal von Hindenburg 
and Chancellor Marx for having accepted 
the title of Dukes of Afghanistan, the 
English are more than content with the 
visit. 

Amanullah has placed a large order for 
machine-guns. To the airplane that was 
presented to him in Berlin he has added 
five of his own buying in London. He 
ordered 500 knitting-machines, and a 
dozen high-powered motor-cars. Most of 
all, Amanullah has exprest himself amazed 
at the power and greatness of Britain, and 
has given assurance that he wishes to live 
in peace and amity with his neighbors in 
India henceforth. 

London women have suddenly developed 
an extraordinary liking for mauve in dress. 
The reason for it is that Queen Souriya 
has generally been drest in this color, to the 
extent of matching shoes and hats to the 
mauve color of her gowns. She acquired 
the taste in Paris, where the most expert 
couturiers decided upon mauve as the 
color most harmonious for her type. 

The Afghan Queen’s transformation 
has been most complete. Since the day 
when she set foot in Bombay, still garbed 
in her native dress, with heavy veil shroud- 
ing her face, only a few weeks have elapsed, 
But so rapidly has she accustomed herself 
to Western modes. that she has set a, 
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A PET CONDOR AS CUTE AS A CANARY 


66 WT’S UP THERE,” one of the party whispered, pointing 
to the straight-up-and-down side of the mountain. As 
the others looked up, the drizzling rain of a cold, wild 

day in March wet their faces and dampened their hopes for 


pictures. But they had to go on to the cave. Using a rope 


Photographs from ‘* Wild Animal Pets’’ (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


WHEN GENERAL WAS A CHICK 


The immature monarch of the air was only fifty-four days old when 
this picture was taken in the parental cave. 


and hanging to roots and bushes, they edged, slowly and with 
pain, from side to side up the rocky surface in Eaton Canyon 
in the Sierra Madre range in Southern California, until they 
gained the pocket where the nest lay. There, they thought, 
they were comparatively safe from falls, but not from attack. 
They pulled themselves up over the boulders and peeked 
through the crevice. There sat the mother condor. They could 
see her bald, red head. She watched, wild-eyed and intense. 
Slowly the party crept up to within five feet, when she suddenly 
rose, revealing a downy-white nestling. So ominous and fierce- 
looking was the black guardian mother, that the humans shrank 
back in alarm. Thus, in ‘‘Wild Anima] Pets’’ (Seribner’s), 
William and Irene Finley describe their first meeting with 
‘*General,’’ a California condor, son of scavengers, who was 
destined, as a pet, to repudiate his parents’ way of life in favor 
of clean habits, clean food, and clean friends. The meeting 
was on the day of his birth, when the Finleys and their com- 


panions took ‘‘General’s” picture and saved his life. When 
they first saw him, we read: 
His head was flesh-pink, and bald like his mother’s. He was 


scantily clothed, for behind his little wings the flesh was bare, 
as was his belly, while the rest of his coat was down of pure 
white, to which the albumen of the egg was still sticking. So 
weak was he that he could hardly raise his head; he cried in a 
wheezy note that seemed to escape from his throat with diffi- 
culty. 

Even if it were raining, we had come for a picture of this 
rare baby bird, so we crawled down toward the glowering mother, 
huddled with head lowered and wings drooping. We could 
almost have touched the white on her shoulder as she glared at 
us with blood-red eyes. She crouched without a movement until 
a hand reached in toward the chick, when she drew back as if 


to strike. But in that narrow place the big bird was almost 
helpless. As she rose and stept back, we gently rolled the 
chick over and took him in our hands. The thought flashed 
upon us—wasn’t this the only new-born condor that human 
hands had ever held? 

Five times the shutter clicked; five precious pictures salvaged 
from the waning light, now thick with drizzle. But the chick— 
he lay so still and silent! 

“Quick! Give him back to his mother!” 

To our chagrin, the mother stood there as if dazed, paying no 
attention to the inert white thing under her nose; for the chick 
was now chilled through and apparently lifeless. He was no 
more to her than the shell by her side. What had we done? 
Had we lost the one chance to know and study the California 
condor? We might get one fogged picture out of the drenched 
attempt. But the one thing we most desired now was to bring 
back to life this bit of flesh and feathers. 

The mother remained dumped over and dumb. To her the 
cave was empty. The nestling that she had so lately brooded 
into life from the shell had gone. As we looked at her in im- 
patient anxiety we wondered what was the cause of this apathy. 
Had she no mother in her? Could she not feel the presence of 
her own chick, even if he did not move? If everything else 
failed her, where were the wonderful eyes of the bird of prey 
that, sailing far up, looking like a mere swallow in the sky, 
instantly sees the dead squirrel or snake lying on the ground 
far below? 

Reaching into the dim cavern, our hearts sank as the cold and 
limp little body was brought forth again. Poor little son of a 
scavenger! He needed a mother’s warmth, and needed it badly; 
but his mother refused to mother him. One of us had to do it— 
to cuddle the clammy lump inside his shirt and quicken its pulse 
to life again. So we sat, disturbed in mind, and uncomfortable, 
on the rocks in the drizzling rain. 

Just then the male condor shot downward from the sky, with 
tremendous speed, as if he had scented a tragedy. Should we 


‘‘BRING ON YOUR DEMPSEY,” HE SEEMS TO BE SAYING 


But even at the age of six months, when this photograph was taken, 
General had developed—would you believe it?—a sweet disposition. 


erawl for cover? But where? As we crouched behind the 
camera and tripod, the great bird, with a wing-spread of ten 
feet, swooped in toward us, his pinions lashing the air to check 
his momentum, and alighted on a dead pine, shaking the relic 
to its very foundation. 

Down in the smothered depths small claws began to kick and 
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lt buys a trip 


to UROPE 
TOURIST 


THIRD CABIN 


$102.50 is a small sum for 
a jolly ocean trip on some 
of the finest liners afloat 
—especially when you 
stop to think that TOURIST 
Third Cabin carries the 
right crowds—college 
people, business men and 
women, and similar Ameri- 
can tourists; and that you 
get a comfortable Babi. 
peenty of deck space for 
olling and exercising, 
large social salons for in- 
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cious food! 
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for TOURIST passengers 
on such famous liners as 
Majestic, world’s largest 
ship, Olympic, Homeric, 
Belgentane and others; or 
the whole ship is yours on 
the steamers described 
below. 


We offer the only steamers in 
the world devoted exclusi 
-to TOURIST passenge 

~.Minnekahda, Minnesota, 
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No other class carried. You 
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ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
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scratch feebly. We were glad the little 
condor showed life, but trembled with ex- 
citement as the big bird above eyed us, 
with wings outstretched and threatening. 
The young condor wheezed a little. 
“Put him back, but don’t let the old male 
see him; he may pitch into us,’’ whispered 
the camera man. The mother sat with 
head down, staring at us through the 
crevice. She didn’t see 
her nestling. Hestirred. 
He wheezed again. Her 
eyes lost the vacant 
stare. Suddenly, she 
recognized her chick, 
and, putting her bill 
down, drew him gently 
near, tucking him eare- 
fully under her breast. 
With an eye on the big 
bird above we crept 
quickly back along the 
ledge and slid hastily off 
down the mountain. 


In the months that 
followed, the party, 
returning again and 
again to the cave, se- 
cured many  photo- 
eraphs of ‘‘General”’ 
as he developed. The 
visitors found, too, that 
the condoris a dignified 
bird, and not hostile to 
humans if it feels that 
their intentions are 
honorable. And in the 
condor family under 
observation were noted 
an unusual degree of 
affection and devotion. 
In the warm days of 
July came the last trip 
to the cave, for, the 
Finleys continue: 


We wanted to take the young condor 
out of the cave to picture him, but he 
fought to hold his fort. First blindfolding 
him with a sack, we lifted him out. His 
mother jumped back with a look of terror 
in her eyes, failing to recognize him without 
a head. The blindfold removed, she ran 
her bill up and down his neck and under 
his wing, then nibbled him on the back, 
fondling him with motherly care. The 
father, three feet away, looked on in silence. 
We too, now fell silent, Yor our last plate 
had been exposed. 

At a distance of four feet, what a sym- 
metry in carrion colors, how bizarre the 
head of the old condor. The bill was horn- 
color, the red skin of the head extending 
down and covering it about half-way. The 
bald and wrinkled pate, the flabby jowls, 
with the caved-in expression of a toothless 
old woman, these helped to make up the 
condor individuality. 

These birds that sat so near us are not 
exceeded in size by the more abundant and 
better known condor of the Andes, which 
has long been considered the largest bird 
that flies. Both average about ten feet 
from tip to tip when the wings are spread, and 
weigh from twenty to twenty-five pounds. 


Taking the young bird away with them 


had already occurred to the Finleys, we |) 
learn, but they had hesitated about this, 
During this last visit to the cave a new idea 
occurred to one of the party, who mused, ; 
the account says: 


“If we leave the young bird with the 
parents, he is very likely to be killed by 
some gunner, as he perches on the mountain, — 
before his wings have fully developed for 
flight. The bleached bones and scattered 
feathers we found on the mountainside 
just below are undoubtedly the remains 
of a young bird of the previous year.” 


“HIS PINIONS LASHING THE AIR” 


Weighing from twenty to twenty-five pounds, Papa Condor ‘‘had 
to back-pedal vigorously”’ to alight on a dead pine. 


The die was cast. We slipt the young 
condor into a gunnysack, cutting a hole 
for his head. Both parents watched us 
curiously a few feet away. What could 
have been in their minds? They made 
no movement of alarm. It was as if they 
understood and were willing to part with 
their offspring. They could have had no 
premonition of a tragedy yet to come. 

When General—so his captors named 
him—began, his long journey from the 
mountain haunts in Southern California 
to his new home, a camp on the bank of the 
Willamette River in Oregon, he quickly 
put away his cavelike tacties; fear and 
ferocity gave way to gentleness. It was 
a response to kindly treatment. By the 
middle of August his wings were well 
fledged, but he still wore a vest of gray down. 
With wings extended he measured nine 
feet. Still his pinions were in the making; 
they could not yet support his body. 

At night he stayed in a big enclosure 
where he had the stump of an old pine- 
tree for a perch. During the day the 
primordial freedom of the race made him 
restless, so each morning he was let out. 
If he was not released at the usual time, 
he soon attracted our attention by climbing 
up on the wire and poking his nose through 
the gate. When it opened, out he stalked, 


TETY years ago,a boy stood 

| at a bench learning the craft 
of the piano builder. Today 
that man, grown gray in the 
service of his chosen industry, 
sees the full realization of his 
fondest dreams. 


Milestones of Achievement 


Milestones of achievement mark the 
life of A. G. Gulbransen. His first 
great accomplishment was the per- 
fected player piano, called the Regis- 
tering Piano because it registers in- 
dividual expression, making it pos- 


sible for anyone to have the full 
beauties of music revealed to him. 


This is but one of Mr. Gulbransen’s 
contributions to the piano industry. 


His application of the golden rule 
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GULBRANSEWN 


PAKS 


DODISES 


to his dealings with the trade and 
the ultimate user; fair prices burned 
into the back of each piano and na- 
tionally advertised —took bargaining 
out of the piano industry, stabilized 
credits and made the buying of a 
piano safe for everyone concerned. 


In his furtherance of the cause of 
music, other milestones stand out 
prominently: his sponsorship of 
countrywide Christmas Carols; his 
support of the Symphony Orchestra 
and the Apollo Club; his efforts in 
behalf of opera in English. These 
are contributions to music of no 
mean importance, and yet his great- 
est achievement was to come after 
50 years of planning and working. 


On his Golden Jubilee, after 50 years 
of service to music, Mr. Gulbransen 
now announces a complete line of 
twenty-five different models of pi- 
anos. Never before in the history of 
the industry has one maker offered 
a complete line bearing one name 
and made in one factory under the 
direct supervision of the man whose 
name each piano bears. 


A Piano for Every Home 


Now in the Gulbransen line are pi- 
anos ranging in price from $295 to 
$2,400; art creations authentic in 
every detail, grands and uprights; 
Registering (foot played) and Repro- 
ducing (electric) Pianos—all playable 


by hand. Also the new Gulbransen 


SSRs 


Triano, playable all three ways. For 
every home there is now a Gulbran- 
sen Piano designed and styled to har- 
monize with every interior. Each is 
the greatest piano value you can buy 
—no matter what price you pay. 

See these new “Instruments of To- 
day” at your dealer’s. Ask him fora 
copy of A.G. Gulbransen’s new book, 
“Artistic Interiors.” Profusely illus- 
trated and written by authorities, it 
portrays living rooms in popular pe- 
riod styles. You may have it free. 
Ask your dealer or use the coupon. 


The National Association of Piano Tuners rec- 
ommends tuning at least two to four times during 
each year. Keep the fine tone of your piano with 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY, 
3230 W. Chicago Ave., Dept.5, Chicago, Tl. | 


Please send me Mr. Gulbransen’s bro- 
chure, ‘‘Artistic Interiors.’? No obligation. 


Have you a piano? 
Are you in the markez for an exchange of 


WO 


Now -A.G.Gulbransen makes his greatest 
Contribution to the Industry he leads. 
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1928’s Better Way 
Abroad... Cunard 
Cabin Service... 


You may get to Europe in 5 
days if you choose... on the 
fastest boat of the Atlantic... 
Cunard’s Mauretania. 


Or... you may take the more 
leisurely Cunard “Cabin” way 
that so many travellers now 
prefer... 7 delightful days 
at sea... in the Scythia and 
Laconia... two distinguished 
cruise ships... . cruise luxur- 
ies at cabin rates!...or in 
the Caronia and Carmania 
which have just had 2 million 
dollars inimprovementsadded 
to their charms... hot and 
cold running water... real 


beds . . . glass-enclosed decks. 


The Lancastria and Tuscania 
... another popular pair... 
make up the third team of 
this bigger and better service. 


Andtravelling the “Cabin” way 
there is this happy compen- 
sation. . . Do you object to a 
moderate fare?... Cabin rates 
..- $152.50 and up. Tourist 
Third Cabin $107.50. 


CUNARD 
LINE 


ast 


See Your Local Agent 
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but always stopt cautiously a minute or 
two outside to look about. He did nothing 
without deliberation. With several heavy 
hops, he went half-way across the yard, 
flapping his big wings, then he went through 
a regular dance as if celebrating his freedom, 
He stretched his wings and jumped straight 
up in the air several times in succession; 
but he never said a word. 

General was as playful as a pup. In the 
morning, after his breakfast, he was ready 
foragame. Down he jumped and pounced 
upon. a stick or a leaf, shook it in his bill, 
dropt it just to jump on it with both feet 
and toss it up again. He was extremely 
fond of pulling on a rope, and sat back 
and tugged on it like a bulldog, with lung- 
ing jerks and excited eyes. This was his 
hilarity after confinement; he could hardly 
control himself. 

Down on the river bank, just below 
camp, a big stump stuck up in the‘sand. 
This was General’s lookout, where he 
loved to sit, with wings spread wide to the 
sun and watching the life on the river. 
Almost daily a turkey-vulture or two sailed 
overhead, turning to look at him, not quite 
understanding why he stayed there. The 
crows, with a pretense of alarm, perched 
in the willows and alders near by, or cawed 
raucously down at him as they sailed off 
toward the tall firs. Casting a weird and 
gentle eye about, he sat as if in revery, 
watching every moment. 

Two things were a nuisance in General’s 
life. Visitors he treated with an air of 
shyness closely akin to suspicion; the 
camera was a positive bore to him. Ordi- 
narily we petted him any place about the 
yard, but let a camera come into view and 
he edged away. Perhaps he remembered 
it in his early days, when he was pulled 
out of the nest and hissed in defiance at 
being set up before the one-eyed monster. 
He was in a savage state then, and fought 
as best he could; now he took refuge on one 
of his highest perches. 

With the members of the family alone 
at home he came and went about the yard 
as if he were one of them. When his friend 
and companion took an ax and went across 
the ereek to split wood, General tagged at 
his heels. He watched with glowing eyes 
as the sticks fell one by one ina pile. This 
was a game after his own heart. If the 
big saw was singing back and forth across 
a log, he wanted to climb on top and help. 
When the work was done, sometimes he 
ascended one of the lookouts, but he soon 
tired of being alone, and with big, awkward 
hops came back to find his folks. 


Contrary to expectation, we learn, 
General was cleanly in his habits. He had 
been fed on fresh meat since leaving the 
nest, and soon he would have nothing else. 
In fact: 


If a piece dropt on the ground, or was 
the least bit dirty, he refused it. Neither 
would he touch wild game, such as squirrel 
or rabbit, if he could get fresh beef. Run- 
ning water was a luxury. He pattered 
along in the creek for an hour at a time, 
and played about the hydraulic ram. When 
he decided to bathe he jumped under the 
spouting water and wallowed in the pool. 
He was soon soaked through and stept out 
for a moment; but, not feeling thoroughly 
washed, in he went again. He kept this 
up until he could hardly walk, then climbed 


come on 


this summer 


xX cur is,selling 


tickets at bargain rates to 
California, Colorado, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and the 
whole Pacific coast. 


Be sure to take the In- 
dian-detour and stop over 
at Grand Canyon. 


Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf; " 

Santa Fe System Lines, meee 

1056 Railway Exchange, Chicago 
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ease send me detailedinformation and free folders 
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Low summer fares 
in effect May 15. 
For example, round- 
trip from Chicago to 
San Francisco 


$90.30 


See whole Pacific 
Coast for about 
$20 more. 


Municipal Ssolf 
course overlooking 


~~ All your life 
youll remember 


San Francisco 


Gateway to adventure—capital of vacationland— 
America’s coolest summer city. 
Low fares start May 15. 


Those mysterious children! Merry, 
saucy daughters of inscrutable China, 
born and reared on American soil— 
here is something new on this old 
planet. They are a part of the every- 
day life of San Francisco, typifying 
the age-old romance and youthful zest 
of this fascinating city. 


For San Francisco is an alluring 
city to visit. Writers sing her praises. 
World-travelers turn to her again and 
again. It’s a complete vacation to 
saunter her streets, mingle with her 
cosmopolitan crowds, and feel her cool 
breezes. ‘‘Serene of soul, she has taken 
the time to play,” observes Will 
Irwin, the novelist. Come this sum- 
mer! Golf, motor, haunt her streets and 
shops, and browse around in a golden 
summer climate where the maximum 
average temperature is only 65°, and 
where it doesn’t rain. 


Superb golf courses border the 
Golden Gate and dot the Pacific’s 
shore for, miles. Yosemite, the Big 
Trees, and other vast natural wonders 
—four national parks for sightseeing 
and‘ recreation—stand in San Fran- 
cisco’s back garden. Thousands of 
miles of good motor roads and many 


scenic rail lines ribbon out from San 
Francisco to the high mountains, or- 
chard valleys, redwood groves and sea 
beaches. Countless things to do and 
see. Gala hotels and charming resorts 
of every price and description, in and 
about San Francisco, will accommo- 
date your family delightfully. 


It will be a “double profit” vacation, 
for you'll play, rest and also have a 
chance to see the region in which, 
some day, you may make your home. 


Very low summer fares will be in 
effect on all railroads beginning May 
15. Roundtrip from Chicago to San 
Francisco, for example, with a choice 
of ways going and returning, will be 
only $90.30. (Regular one-way fare is 
$79.94.) Similarly low fares from other 
points. The new U.S. Highway No. 40 
(“Victory Highway”) will be splen- 
did for motoring. Or you can come by 
restful steamship, via Panama Canal. 
Ask your local travel agent. 


Please tear off the printed form at 
the right and mail it to Californians 
Inc., a non-profit organization main- 
tained to give authoritative informa- 
tion. No charge or obligation. 


in CALIFORNIA ‘where life is better 


Old as Asia, young as the West—the picturesque 
new Seneration in San Francisco’s 
famous Chinatown. 


The blue 
Pacific washes 
San Francisco’s 
shore. 


Californians Ince 


Room 305,140 Montgomery Street, San Francisco,Cal 


_...Low Railroad Fares 


Without obligation, please send me information on 


_....Overland Motor Touring 


cay 3 a “California Wonder Tours” (Things to see in California) 


Name 


Address : = ee a 


kK 
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Fruit Nourishment 
Body=building Minerals 
Energy Value 


Just as “good for you”’ as fresh fruit. 


Welch’s Grape Juice is the juice 
of fresh fruit—pressed right from ripe 
Concord grapes. 


It tastes deliciously of the ripe 
grapes no matter how you serve it,— 
straight, blended or diluted,—because 
the flavor is so pure and rich. No 
other grape juice has the fine flavor 
of Welch’s, because Welch’s is pressed 
from the very choicest grapes. 


At the soda fountain, ask for 
straight Welch’s or a Welch-ade. 
Some favorite ways to serve Welch’s 
at home are printed on every label. 


Free: Ideas for Popular Fruit Drinks and 
occasions to serve them. Send a post- 
card to The Welch Grape Juice Co., D-84, 
Westfield, N. Y. In Canada—St. Cathar- 


ines, Ont. 


Mix Welch's half and half with ginger ale. 


WELCH’S 


Once you've tasted Welch’s 
no other grape juice will do 
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a perch and hung out his wings to dry by 
stretching them wide in the sun. 

There was nothing treacherous or sav- 
age in the condor nature. General un- 
doubtedly felt a strong love for companions. 
He liked to be petted and amused, and he 
never liked to be alone. He soon learned 
to follow us about, and to come when called. 
If one of us walked over to the apple-tree 
and patted it, he climbed up immediately. 
Climbing higher and higher was an instinet 
with him. If a ladder was set up against 
a tree, it was a signal for him to ascend in 
big hops. One of his games was to climb 
to the top of a stump and fly off. This 
was the way of tuning his pinions to future 
flight, and he liked the sensation. Again 
and again he tried it, and at times lifted 
himself into the air. 

General showed a marked intelligence 
that measured up to any pet we have ever 
kept. He nibbled at a hand, ran his nose 
up a sleeve, or pulled a button on a coat. 
Kvery move he made was with great care, 
as if afraid of being too rough. If meat 
was held in the hand, he nuzzled to get 
hold of it. Not once did he mistake and 
bite the hand that fed him, altho he easily 
stript the flesh from a beef-bone with his 
powerful hooked beak. 

He had won a place in our hearts. ‘‘The 
incarnation of ugliness,’’ some one has said, 
yet who is the judge of appearances? Even 
a ghoulish face may hide a kindly character. 
To be sure, General was a scavenger, but 
he readily adapted himself to better condi- 
tions and rose above the position that cir- 
cumstances had forced him to occupy. 

By the latter part of September General’s 
wings were strong enough to bear him in 
flight. He had cast off the traditions of 
his own people. With new habits formed 
he needed a roomy place to live in; so, 
on September 28, 1906, he made his second 
long railroad trip, from Jennings Lodge to 
the New York Zoological Park. Here he 
had companions, room for exercise, plenty 
of wholesome food. He took the stretch of 
the desert, the blue sky and the disappear- 
ing wilderness with him. 

A little later, when we visited him in his 
new home, I walked over to him, and the 
far-off look in his eyes changed. I stood 
within three feet. He edged along his 
perch and cocked his head at me with an 
inquiring expression. I spoke to him softly. 
He moved over reached out with his bill, 
and nibbled a button on my coat-sleeve. 
I rubbed the side of his head. He came 
still closer, pushing his head under my arm 
and pulling at the buttons of my vest. 
Of course he knew me. 


“Would that the last part of the story 
eould be left unwritten!” exclaim the 
authors as they near the end: 


Two years after we had photographed 
these birds in Eaton Canyon, a former 
constable of Pasadena shot one of the old 
birds near their home. It proved to be 
a female, undoubtedly the mother. He 
offered the bird for sale for two hundred 
dollars to Mr. Joseph Grinnell, of the 
University of California, who was on, the 
expedition that first located the home. 
This was immediately brought to the at- 
tention of a game-warden, and the hunter 
was arrested and fined fifty dollars. The 
male condor stayed about the canyon for 
a while, but later disappeared. 


with regret. He died December 14, 
1914, at the age of a little over eight years; 
and the account of his exemplary career— 
not the least remarkable of the weird 
chronicles in ‘‘Wild Animal Pets’’—con- 
cludes with a plea for the better protection 
of his fast-disappearing species. 


YES, IF HONDURAS HAD NO BANANAS, 
LIFE THERE WOULD BE SAFER 


HE tropical skunk was not worried as 
it watched the eight-foot snake, coiled 
and menacing, its little eyes glittering 
balefully. The skunk knew perfectly 
well that the bright yellow chin and throat 
of the reptile (it was called yellow-beard 
because of that marking) would have sent 
any other animal, or a man, away at top 
speed. But instead of retreating the skunk 
calmly advanced, and, as the animal had 
expected, the yellow-beard struck. Full in 
the face the skunk received a shot of venom, 
enough to fill a teaspoon, but, not stopping, 
it went right ahead and got its snake. For 
the tropical skunk, one may well infer from 
an article by Robert Mountsier in the New 
York Sun, is about the only creature in 
Honduras immune to this poison. Mr. 
Mountsier interviewed Raymond L. Dit- 
mars, curator of mammals and reptiles at 
the New York Zoological Park, upon his 
return from Honduras, where, because of 
America’s taste for the innocent banana, 
snakes are multiplying rapidly. This idea 
is developed thus: 


More bananas eaten in the United States 
have meant an increase in banana planta- 
tions. These plantations, with fallen 
leaves and undergrowth, provide hiding- 
places better than the jungle for snakes, 
and the large number of rats found around 
human habitations provide such an abun- 
dance of food that nature’s original snake 
budget for Honduras has been upset. 

With the yellow-beards increasing so 
rapidly and killing a lot of banana workers, 
something had to be done, and this some- 
thing is the preparation of serum. 


In Honduras Mr. Ditmars, the article 
tells us, studied poisonous snakes and other 
animal life near the tropical research 
station at Tela, jointly established by Dr. 
Thomas Barbour of Harvard and the 
United Fruit Company. We read further: 


The chief object of Mr. Ditmars’s trip 
was to observe the preparation of serum 
with which to treat the bites of tropical 
reptiles, and he comes back with the highest 
praise for Douglas March, who is in charge 
of the pits of serpents at Tela. March’s 
chief tools are the deadly yellow-beards, 
giant brothers of the terrible fer de lance 
of Martinique and other West Indian 
Islands. : 

They grow to be eight feet long, and 
produce as many as seventy-five in a 
litter. These yellow-beards, young and old, 
have killed many natives, and Douglas 
March himself, bitten by one of them and 
saved only by a shot of experimental serum, 
knows only too well how their venom ean 
cause blindness, bleeding, and paralysis of 
the neck muscles. ‘‘Ten minutes after 
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This Advertisement Should Send 
Men and Women ¢6y the Thousands 


What Ultra-violet Rays are 
and What They Do 


WV BEN sunlight is refracted through 
a prism it is broken up into the 
seven colors, as in a rainbow — red, or- 
ange, yellow, green, blue, indigo and 
violet. These colors are caused by light 
rays of various lengths. The longest rays 
show red, the shortest violet. 


But beyond the long red rays are still 
longer ones, called infra-red rays, which 
are too long to make an impression on 
the eye. And beyond the short violet 
rays are certain still shorter rays, which 
are too short to make an impression on 
the eye. These are the invisible ultra- 
violet rays. 


The sole function of the infra-red rays 
and light rays is to furnish radiant heat 
and light. But the ultra-violet rays 
have been discovered to be of tre- 
mendous importance to health. 


The Health Rays 


These rays, physicians have proven: 
1. Increase the supply of haemoglobin 
in the blood. 

2. Increase resistance to disease. 

3. Prevent or cure rickets in children. 
4. Increase the capacity of the body to 
absorb the bone-building elements from 
foods. 

5. Promote growth. 

6. {mpart a smooth, healthy tan to the 
skin. 

7. Supply the essential vitamins A and D. 
8. Are of the utmost therapeutic value 
in the treatment of many diseases. 

9. Are of great aid in cases of mal- 
assimilation and digestive disorders. 

10. Have a general tonic and energizing 
effect on the system. 

11. Destroy most harmful bacteria in 
just a few minutes’ exposure. 


12. Stimulate important glands and 
make for greater vitality. 


ALPINE 
SUN LAMP 


into Physicians’ Offices 


To be treated for disease? . . . Mo/ To come out 
with the means for such health and vigor as they 


have never known before 


a you think that an exagger- 
ated statement? Ask your 


physician. See if he doesn’t sub- 
stantiate every word we say. 


The reason is simply this: the 
life-giving force of the summer sun 
has been reproduced in a lamp that 
is one of the scientific marvels of 
the age. It will bring into your 
home—all year ’round—the sun- 
health which our modern artificial 
life denies us. 


The invisible ultra-violet rays of 
the sun have been discovered to be 
of the utmost importance to health. 


They are essential to our well- 


being. Lacking them 
we lose vitality, become 
thin-blooded, deficient 
in energy, half-alive, 
half-efficient, easy vic- 
tims to disease. 


And most of us do lack 
them. We are literally 
starved for sunlight. 


For these essential ultra- 
violet rays cannot pene- 
trate the glass behind 
which we spend most of 
our lives, nor the clothing 
with which we cover our- 
selves the year ’round. 


And in many parts of the 
country, authorities say, 
there 1s practically no ultra- 
violet irradiation, even from direct sun- 
light, during the winter months. 


You can have this glorious source 
of health in your own home—at 
little cost. 


It is a tribute to the toughness, the 
tenacity, of our bodies that we are 
even half well. 


A rich source of health 


For years the Alpine Sun Lamp has been 
used by physicians in the treatment of 
disease—as a remedy for rickets, anaemia, 
skin diseases, digestive disorders, as a 
general tonic and conditioner. It is 
recognized as the standard artificial 
source of the therapeutic rays of sun- 
light. More than 100,000 physicians 
both here and abroad have purchased it. 


Today you can have this rich source of 
health in your own home. Under the direc- 
tion of your physician you and your family 
can bask at will in its energizing, health- 
giving rays. 

Stripped of the encum- 
brance of clothing you can 
feed your sun-starved body— 
lie back in comfort while the 
rays of health steal through 
your skin, enriching your 
blood, touching frayed nerves 
withahealing, soothinggentle- 
ness, reaching in to stir vital 
glands into normal, healthful 
activity, increasing your power 
of assimilation, killing harm- 
ful bacteria that may be on 
your skin or in your blood, 
increasing your resistance to 
. disease, flooding your whole 
; body with energy and well- 
being. 


Just a few minutes at a 
time, at your convenience, is 
enough. 

Let us tell you in detail how 
easily you can have this 
source of health. Send in the 
coupon below for full information. Act to- 
day. Clip the coupon now. 


Note: Alpine Sun Lamps may be procured only on the prescription of your physician. 


“Ultra-violet for Health.” 


Hanovia Chemical & Mfg. Co., 
Chestnut St. & N. J. R. R. Avenue, Newark, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation, your authoritative free booklet, 


Physician’s Name...:..>: 2... 
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heres what a 


Belt Buckle 


You've never seen another belt buckle 
quite like these by Wadsworth! 


Permanently non-slipping, with a 
special patented grip that locks itself 
tight in any position and automat- 
ically adjusts itself to any thickness 
of leather. 


Offered in sterling silver or in 
14-kt. white or green gold filled, of 
the same quality required in the 
making of high grade watch cases, 


Designed with the same artistry, 
fashioned with the same exacting 
standards that have made Wads- 
worth Watch Cases the consistent 
choice of the world’s leading watch 
manufacturers for the dress and pro- 
tection of their finest movements. 

Just as your jeweler can tell a 
good watch case at a glance by 
the mark “Wadsworth Quality” 
stamped inside, so you too can 


ean be! 


quickly judge a belt buckle by the 
same mark stamped on the back. 


See the Wadsworth Belt Buckle. 
Compare it with any other buckle 
you have ever known. Then let your 
jeweler point out additional reasons 
why you should prefer a buckle by 
Wadsworth, either asa gift for some- 
one else or for your own use. Find 
out what a belt buckle can be! 


You will find that your jeweler 
has a pleasing variety of designs for 
you to select from, in both wide and 
narrow models, alone or in sets in- 
cluding watch chains. 

Prices: sterling silver, $4.50 to $7; 
14kt. gold filled, $9 to $12. Sets: 
sterling silver, $9 to $12; 14-kt. gold 
filled, $15 to $20. 

Tue Wapswortu Watcu Casz ComMPANy 


Dayton, Kentucky, Opposite Cincinnati,Ohio 


Case makers for the leading watch movements 


Wadsworth 
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that yellow-beard got me,” Mr. Ditmars 
quotes March as saying, ‘‘I couldn’t see 
my hand held up in front of my eyes. 
Before he bit me I had a good grip on him, 
but he actually turned in his skin.” 

“To get the snakes to provide the 
venom for injection into horses, in the 
course of preparing the serum,” said Mr. 
Ditmars, ‘‘the United Fruit Company sent 
to all its plantations a special contrivance | 
with a soft leather slippy-noose at the end 
for catching the yellow-beards and muslin 
bags for storing and shipping them to the 
pits established in Tela. 

‘“‘No snakes came in, but a lot of new 
leather shoe-laces and white shirts ap- 
peared in public around the plantations. 
The length of the leather noose was cut 
down so that it would not be suitable for 
shoes and wooden boxes replaced the 
muslin bags that were left. Many of the 
snakes sent in by the natives live only a _ 
short time, for the plantation worker sees 
no reason why a snake should be treated 
gently. His idea is to giveit another wallop. 
March, to carry on his serum preparation 
work properly, needs at least 250 more 
healthy, uninjured yellow-beards.”’ 


There are other deadly species of snakes 
in Honduras, but they are not so numerous 
as the yellow-beard, we learn. For instance: 


One is a large species of rattlesnake, far 
more deadly than our American kind. Its 
poison is almost colorless—not yellow like 
that of other venomous reptiles—and its ac- 
tion on a human victim is much the same 
as that of the yellow-beard. The other is 
the dibanadore, which Mr. Ditmars thinks 
may be a type of snake new to the scientifie¢ 
world. He secured only a dead specimen, 
which was delivered to him in rum. 

While in Honduras, Mr. Ditmars ceol- 
lected for the zoological park two large 
yellow-beards, two tropical rattlesnakes, 
two coral snakes—very deadly and having 
every appearance of a necklace on the 
ground; one harmless imitation of the 
coral snake, half again as large, which 
feeds on the snake it looks like; specimens 
of tree-snakes and of snakes which make a 
specialty of eating rats; a family of five 
whipsnakes, vivid green, with everything 
about them, even their eyes, elongated; 
a tree-toad that sounds in the jungle like a 
pneumatic riveter on a New York sky- 
scraper, and several great ground toads. 

The ground toads are covered with an 
acrid grease which causes paralysis in the 
jaws of a dog biting them. One day after 
handling several Mr. Ditmars suddenly 
found one side of his tongue paralyzed and 
feeling about ten times its normal size. 

He thought that some of the grease 
must have been transferred from a finger 
to his pipe-stem. After a few hours his 
tongue returned to normal. 

Mr. Ditmars also got a giant tapir— 
“there are lots of ’em in Honduras’— 
for a mate to the Bronx Zoo’s big one. 
The giant tapir is harmless unless he steps 
on you with his 500 pounds or more. A 
few of the natives keep tapirs as pets, and 
Mr. Ditmars met one Hondurian who has 
a tapir that insists on walking into his hut 
right through the wall of mixed palm-leaf 
and clay when she gets cold. ‘I don’t 
mind that, for I kick her out,’’ said the 
tapir’s owner, ‘“‘but she always insists on 
going out through another wall instead of 
one of the holes she has made.” 


READING THE TRAVEL DIARY OF THE 
GIANT REDWOODS 

| HE trees marched. Their roots were 

- anchored far down in the earth, 
through crevices in the solid rock founda- 
tions of the world, but they marched 
forward, slowly, steadily, relentlessly, like 
a mighty army. It was no afternoon 
jaunt, such as the march of Birnam Wood 
to Dunsinane, recorded by Shakespeare. 
There were centuries between steps as the 
trees crossed continents. When an ocean 
appeared in their way, they went around 
it. In this manner Frank Thone, in an 
article copyrighted by N. E. A. Magazine 
and Science Service, describes the journeys 
of the giant California redwoods, perhaps 
from Asia to America, perhaps from 
America to Asia. ‘‘A new chapter in the 
history of forest migrations has recently 
been written by Dr. Ralph W. Chaney, 
research associate of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington,” he says, continuing: 


In the same parts of Asia where the 
expeditions of the American Museum of 
Natural History found their famed dino- 
saur eggs, he has found the stonewrit 
record of the trees and bushes through 
which these mighty beasts once went 
crashing. 

And, strange to say, tho the dinosaurs 
have long since vanished, and whole 
generations of other monsters have come 
and gone since then, the forests that grow 
in northern California to-day are so much 
like those Manchurian forests of millions 
of years ago that only an expert pro- 
fessional botanist could tell them apart. 


The record was plain and easy to read. | 
It was, indeed, in the form of a gréat stone | 


book, with layers of shale for the pages, 
imprinted with the fossils themselves as 
the words. A veritable picture-writing, 
and a thousand times clearer, at that, 
than the man-made _ hieroglyphics of 
Egypt or early China. 

. “Here were the redwoods!’”’ That was 
the record written largest on page after 
page, through stone volumes representing 
hundreds of millennia. 

“Here also were alder, oak, maple, 
ferns,’ the record continued. But these 
later species were not written in so often. 
There were fewer of their fossil leaves and 
stems and fruits prest out between the 
pages of shale. 

The inference was easy enough. The 
more specimens there were of a given kind 
of fossil, the greater must have been the 
original mass of vegetation that bore that 
kind of leaf. Therefore, there must have 
been in Manchuria, two million years ago, 
a forest consisting predominantly of red- 
wood trees, with maples and alders among 
their huge trunks, and oaks fringing the 
forest. 

The ground, at least along the stream 
courses, and perhaps elsewhere also, was 
carpeted with ferns. If you go into the 
forest in the famous ‘‘redwood belt” of 
the coast of northern California you will 
find exactly such a picture. And you will 
find it nowhere else on earth! 

There are other writings on the multiplex 
pages of the ancient stone books which 
Dr. Chaney has read—corollary notes to 
his chapter on the march of the redwoods. 
For instance, there is a living species of 
hawthorn in northern China and Japan 
that has leaves like those of a long-extinet 
fossil species found in Oregon, and there is 
no living American hawthorn that shows a 
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like relationship. One of the common 
elms now growing in northern China is 
much like a fossil elm from eastern Oregon, 
which has no near relatives, either living 
or fossil, in America. Science is cataloging 
this valuable information. 


But to return to the redwoods, the writer 
continues. What was their line of march? 
Did they originate in the Old World and 
to the New by way of the 
Bering Straits region, as the human race 
is assumed to have done? Or did they 
evolve first in America and ‘‘go West”’ until 
they reached Asia? Mr. Thone asks these 
questions, and concludes: 


cross over 


A final answer can, not be reached on the 
basis of the data at present in hand, and 
Dr. Chaney very wisely refrains from offer- 
ing one. 

If we look at a map showing the places 
where redwood fossils have been found, we 
see most of the spots on the North Ameri- 
can continent. But that may mean 
nothing more than that North America has 
been more thoroughly combed over for 
fossils than the vast empty spaces of in- 
terior Asia. More Asiatic expeditions and 
more intensive work in other fields are 
needed before a conclusion can be reached 
in this absorbing problem. 

There is a hint, on the distribution map 
of the finds of redwood fossils, of a possible 
third alternative. You will see these finds 
spotted away up in the Arctic; in Spitz- 
bergen, on the west coast of Creenland, 
out on the waste tundras cf northern 
Canada, and one find is far up among those 
desolate islands north of Baffin Land, 
where Peary used to go when he turned 
his face toward the then unconquered pole. 

Geologists have good evidence that 
these icy lands once had temperate 
climates, with at times even subtropic 
conditions. May it not be that the 
nursery of the redwoods was in a lost polar 
paradise, now buried under the groaning 
glaciers of Greenland, or perhaps even 
sunk beneath the Arctic sea? 


That question, fascinating as it is, must 
remain unanswered for the present, we are 
reminded as we read on: 


Dr. Chaney has found other things 
written in his ancient books of stone, in 
these same picture-words made by falling 
leaves and twigs. The record gives to him 
who can read some idea of the climate en- 
joyed by the Manchuria of two million 
years ago. The redwoods whose fossils he 
has found there were like the California 
coast redwoods, rather than the “big 
trees’’ of the more inland mountains. 

This present California coastal forest 
enjoys an equable climate, virtually with- 
out freezing temperatures, a rather humid 
atmosphere, and a rainfall of from forty 
to fifty inches, distributed fairly evenly 
throughout the year. This is a much 
milder climate than Manchuria has had 
during historic times, and probably than 
it has had sinee the Pleistocene, or glacial 
period. 

Manchuria’s climate resembles that of 
our own Middle West: cold winters, 
rather hot summers, a rainfall considerably 
less than that of the present redwood belt 
of California, and not so evenly distributed. 


“will have to wait, some years, perhaps even 


-The country ents a rich growth 
oaks, elms, maples and other trees, but 
nothing resembling the redwood forests. 

It is not necessary to infer, however,} 
that in the milder-climate days when the 
redwoods grew there the climate was 
exactly like that of modern northern 
California. Dr. Chaney points out that 
redwoods grow in the northern United} 
States when transplanted, and that these 
ancient trees might have been willing to 
get along with a somewhat less humid} 
climate. But there can be little doubt that 
when the Manchurian coal beds were being 
formed this ancient Asiatic land was at 
least a little more California-like than it is 
now. 

As an interesting experiment, which 
several centuries, for a complete answer, 
Dr. Chaney has planted near Peking and 
also in the Altai mountains a quantity of 
seeds of both the coast and the oie tree™ 
species of the redwood. 

We may see the beginning of the an- 
swer, our great-grandchildren will note 
further progress therein; no one knows. 
how remote the human generation that 
will witness the death of these trees. As 
every one knows, some of the “big trees” 
are older than Christendom. 


A MODERN “NOAH” DOCKS HIS “ARK” 
WITH A SIGH OF RELIEF 
WIDOW from Arkansas, of imposing 
dignity and even more imposing girth, 
was sunning herself in her chair on the 
steamer deck, gazing with dreamy satisfae- 
tion out across the Atlantic. Suddenly, 
there was a soft thud on the arm of her 
chair, and before she could look around a 
monkey, chattering shrilly, peered into her 
face. The lady had not met the monkey, 
so she solved the social problem by faint- 
ing. That was the beginning of the fun, 
which was scarcely ended when the Ecua- 
dor, a Panama Mail Line steamer, docked 
at New York several days later. After 
the docking, we learn from St. Clair MeKel- 
way in the New York Herald Tribune, 
there were delivered with unusual prompt- 
ness to a New York importer of tropical 
animals: 62 monkeys, 657 parrakeets, 252 
parrots, 98 finches, 28 flamingos, 14 ducks, 
and 22 sloths. For six days, we read on: 

Most of the monkeys had roamed the 
passenger decks, screaming at dignified 
tourists, chasing little boys, tangling up 
the rigging, and in other ways making 
Capt. Curt Zastrow, who has seen nine 
years as a master, wish he had gone into 
some quiet business in which neither 
animals nor indignant old ladies from the 
Middle West have a part. 

Everything was going nicely until the 
morning of Friday, the thirteenth of April. 
The Ecuador had steamed from San Fran- 
cisco, through the Panama Canal, and was 
just leaving Havana. She had come 
through nasty Pacific weather without a 
mishap. Two or three tropical storms had 
assajled her, rounding the circle of her tour, 
but these were all in the day’s work. 

A small world in itself; with 105 passen- 
gers, mostly idle tourists, and a crew of 
twice that many, she plowed serenely 
northward toward the journey’s end. 
Captain Zastrow felt that life on the sea 
held no more new things for. him; the tour- 
ists, free from all ordinary worries, felt 
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sublimely self-sufficient in this universe, 
where any wrong could be righted by a 
steward. Then the monkeys got loose. 

One of them—which one, Captain, Zas- 
trow does not know, but wishes that he did 
—squirmed somehow from his confining 
crate, about ten o’clock on that memorable 
morning. In the space of a few minutes he 
had pulled the bolts on the doors of two 
other crates besides his own—whether 
through intelligence or fumbling luck is 
another unknown fact. Hach crate con- 
tained fifteen monkeys, taken, on in Central 
America, along with the parrakeets, parrots, 
finches, flamingos, ducks, and sloths. 

Some of the free monkeys—or perhaps 
that same first one—pulled the bolts also 
on one crate of parrots. Captain Zastrow 
said yesterday that he was thankful, at 
least, that the monkeys stopt at this point. 

“Tf some of those flamingos had come 
on deck,” he said, ‘I’m thinking I would 
have given up the ship and jumped over- 
board. Flamingos are most annoying— 
most annoying birds!”’ 

The open hatchway leading to the pas- 
senger deck was merely a couple of Jumps 
and a tail-swing or two from the place where 
the animal cargo was stored. They came 
up, two by two, like beasts out of the ark, 
in the language of Chief Officer William 
R. Caleutt, except that they were all of the 
same species—all monkeys. After them 
came the parrots, but Chief Officer Caleutt 
told more about the monkeys before he 
started on the adventures of the parrots. 

The monkeys, about forty-five of them— 
three crates full—swarmed over the deck 
after that-lke an invading pirate crew. 
They scuttled down the promenades, 
scattering the promenaders. Before the 
truth of the matter got around, four pas- 
sengers who were walking it off, took the 
pledge of ‘‘Nevermore.’’ The monkeys 
climbed into the rigging, screamed through 
the portholes of the wheelhouse, and the 
Ecuador lurched five points off her course. 
It was twenty or thirty minutes before the 
demoralized ship’s officers gathered their 
faculties and commenced the campaign 
to capture the monkeys. 


Meanwhile a crateful of parrots were 
floundering clumsily about on the fore- 
deck, muttering at intervals, ‘‘Carramba!”’ 
And we are told further: 


“Tf the blasted birds had said something 
besides ‘Carramba,’”’ exclaimed Captain 
Zastrow, telling of the incident, ‘‘it 
wouldn’t have been so distracting. Every 
time a man caught one parrot, five others 
yelled ‘Carramba!’ It made you nervous. 
But the parrots were easy compared with 
the monkeys. I had the parrots caught 
in only three or four hours, but the mon- 
keys—they’re tricky devils, are monkeys,” 
said Captain Zastrow reminiscently. 

For the rest of that day—Friday, the 
thirteenth—such members of the crew as 
were not essential to the now secondary 
task of running the ship were drafted for 
the monkey hunt. The Chinese and Fili- 
pino waiters and dish-washers proved the 
most agile in this, the ship’s officers say. 
Some of the passengers remarked icily to 
the purser, however, that among the three 
there was not much choice—a monkey 
chattering at you, a Chinese falling on you 
from somewhere in the rigging, or a Filipino 
bumping into you full tilt as he pursued 
a monkey down the deck. 
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For six days that serenity which goes 
with a tropical cruise was not aboard the 
Ecuador. The ship’s officers had no way 
of telling how many monkeys had escaped, 
and thus could not tell when they had 
captured them all. After three days it 
seemed that there could be no more 
monkeys in the world, so many had been 
captured; but about the time the passen- 
gers were risking the deck again, assured 
that the monkey hunt had ended, a playful 
beast would appear from under a steamer 
chair or from within a funnel and disorder 
would be resumed. Each day brought a 
prisoner or two, however, and finally the 
last free monkey—as far as is known— 
was shoved gingerly back into his crate. 

This one had been named Sandino, Cap- 
tain Zastrow said, because he had come 
down from his hiding-place in the rigging 
and stolen an orange out of the hand of the 
wife of a United States marine officer 
returning from the Canal Zone. He had 
amused himself by playing the game of 
“masts.” This was simply the act of 
coming down one mast while his chasers 
were going up another, and vice versa. 
Captain Zastrow said he really won—that 
is, Sandino really won—because at last 
he merely stood still and let himself be 
captured. If he hadn’t, the captain said, 
the game might have gone on forever. 


AN OWL THAT DROPS SOLEMNITY TO 
PLAY LIKE A KITTEN 


HE snake replaces the cat as a mouser 

in some families of the tropics, we are 
told; but an owl, according to Alfred 
Steidle, writing in Kosmos, Stuttgart, is 
equally useful for this purpose, and is far 
more entertaining and agreeable. In de- 
seribing such a bird, kept by him as a pet, 
the writer tells us that: 


In summer the bird has a small perch on 
the kitchen porch, and in winter he may 
spend the night in a cage hung in the 
kitchen. He likes to fly about freely and 
also likes, best of all, to sit on some boughs 
fastened to the kitchen wall. He has the 
entrée to the woodshed, where he hunts 
for moths and other small prey. There he 
has a nest, which he visits at the mating 
season, when he ealls alluringly to his 
mate, beating his wings. When the breed- 
ing season is past, the feeding of the young 
birds comes. While the male eats very 
little at this time, he carries. everything 
he can to his nest, uttering caressing notes 
and displaying a tender affection for his 
family, but great fierceness toward 
strangers. Children, especially, he falls 
upon viciously, trying to bite their feet, 
and often flying at their heads to do a bit 
of clawing, altho, happily, he never 
attacks the eyes. Many visitors take this 


as a great joke; but sometimes there are_ 


tears, and children will not venture near 
the kitchen when the bird is there. 

The owl is fond of mice. June bugs, 
grasshoppers, and night moths are special 
dainties. However, he enjoys white bread 
and milk, bits of meat and boiled eggs, 
taking for dessert green lettuce leaves or 
elder blossoms. 

It is rather surprizing to learn that this 
bird is very playful, in spite of his tribal 
reputation for gravity. He will push about 
a bit of wood, like a kitten playing with a 
ball, and he likes to lie on his side like a 
cat. 

He displays remarkable patience, and 
when spoken to listens to every word, 
holding a conversation, so to speak. He 
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| does not take it amiss when he is shut 


up. He goes traveling very quietly, shut 
up in a pasteboard box with a hole cut 
in the top, out of which he sticks his head 
to survey the world. On railroad journeys 
he gives much pleasure to his fellow 
travelers, who always particularly admire 
his beautiful eyes. 

Even in the daytime the owl has a 
distinguished air. If, while sitting on 
the veranda, he utters a warning cry, 
gazing upward at the sky, one may be 


sure that some bird of prey is there at a 


significant height, altho it may be hardly 
visible to the human eye. If, sitting on his 
kitchen perch, he sees a spider or other 
game, he swoops to the floor. 


If I stay away from the house too long 
at a time he takes it very ill and greets me 


on my return with a sharp, hostile ery. 


On that account I have often remarked 


when in a circle of friends, ‘‘Now I really 
must go home, for my little owl scolds me 
when I come back too late.” 


EVERY BEEHIVE ITS OWN FURNACE 

HE human householder who sets his 

thermostat and enjoys the comfort 
of properly regulated heat without worry 
about the furnace has nothing on the bee. 
This little insect, so diligent in obtaining 
its food, is now shown to be equally 
efficient at keeping itself warm in winter. 
Recent tests made in Germany have re- 
vealed the fact that bees regulate the 
temperature of the hive almost automati- 
cally, and have shown, too, according to a 
writer in Naturwissenschaftliche Umschau 
of Berlin, how they do it. Of the experi- 
ments, made by W. R. Hess and A. 
Himmer, working independently, the writer 
tells us: 


In winter the bee colony gathers itself 
into a crowded mass within which the small 
degree of excess heat of each individual 
bee is stored up and makes a considerable 
supply of heat in the mass. The highest 
temperature is found in the center of the 
group, and near the outside it decreases 
rapidly, almost to the stiffening point. 

When the bees at the outside are cooled, 
they become restless, fluttering their wings 
and seeking to change their positions 
This excites the bees within the cluster, 
and there is a rapid rise in the temperature 
at the center. 

This heat travels toward the bees on the 
outside of the mass, raising their tempera- 
ture to that which is vitally necessary. 
Inside the cluster the physical distribution 
of the heat is the reverse of the usual. It is 
warmest underneath and coolest toward 
the top, apparently because the bees 
exhale the warmer breath toward the 
bottom and draw in fresh air from above. 

If the temperature rises, the cluster 
loosens itself, so that the inside tempera- 
ture will not rise too high. When there is a 
sudden rise of external heat, it always 
remains cool in the hive for some time, 
thanks to the food supply, for honey has a 
high capacity for absorbing heat. 

At the beginning of the breeding season 
the temperature in the hives is raised 
considerably, to aid in the development 
of the larve. 
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SHIELDING THE “RED SULTAN” FROM 
THE FRENCH CINEMA 


“A WONDERFUL ruler” or “a great 
assassin’? ‘A eruel despot, mad- 
dened in the lust of blood” or ‘‘a noble 
father’? Paris, we learn through a copy- 
righted article by Carl de Vidal Hunt, 
syndicated by the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, has had its parallel to the British 
sensation over ‘‘Dawn’’ (which shows the 
execution of Edith Cavell, and which has 
been discust in Tue Lirprary Diessrt). 
In Paris the point at issue was the character 
of the late Sultan Abdul Hamid II, por- 
trayed in a film as “‘the Red Sultan.” 
The picture was bitterly, and successfully, 
opposed by descendants of the Sultan living 
in Paris. One day the little Sultana 
Samiee Hanum, Abdul’s granddaughter, 
eame home from her school 
Princess Chadiee, her mother, took the 
girl into her arms. Mr. Hunt continues 
the scene between mother and daughter: 


in tears. 


“The girls in school said grandfather 
had murdered millions of Christians,’’ little 
Samiee sobbed, ‘“‘and that they were going 
to see it all in a film.” 

““And what did you say to the girls in 
your school?” the mother asked tremu- 
lously. 

Samiee straightened and looked at her 
mother with a proud toss of her head. 

“T told them it was a lie and that 
I would fight any one that said it again.” 

_ The mother prest her daughter closer 
to her bosom. 

“And did they say it again, my child?” 

Samiee shook her head. A dark flash 
glistened in her misty eyes. 

““T wish they had,” she said belligerently, 
her tears drying. 

Princess Chadiee Hamid passed a soft 
hand soothingly over the bobbed brown 
hair of the combative little Sultana. 

“You were right in defending the mem- 
ory of Abdul Hamid,” she cheered her 
gently, ‘‘for he was a wonderful ruler and 
a noble father.” 


There followed a family council, and 
a demand that the sultan’s heirs see the 
picture before its presentation to the pub- 
lic. Mr. Hunt continues his account of 
the case: 


The film people replied they had based 
the story of their production upon a novel 
by Paul d’Ivoi, which had been widely read 
without eliciting the least complaint from 
members of the imperial Turkish family. 
Nevertheless, they had no objection to 
showing the picture to the legal representa- 
tives of the seven sons and six daughters 
of Abdul Hamid. 

The result of the showing was that the 
thirteen heirs at once filed a suit with the 
president of the Civil Tribunal of the Seine, 
urging that the film be prohibited or so mod- 
ified that the likeness of the principal film 
character to the late Sultan Abdul Hamid 
be obliterated. They complained of certain 
scenes wherein the actor portraying their 
father indulged in orgies, and of other ob- 
jectionable sequences. 


To obtain the opinion of the heirs of the 
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Is there an age when women 


must cease to look young? 


Amonc the greatest enemies of health 
and vitality are decayed teeth and in- 
fected gums. Every year they cause 
thousands of cases of ill-health and pre- 
mature old age, as well as dangerous 
diseases, physicians tell us. And, of 
course, no one really begins to grow old 
until health begins to fade. 

Dentists state that the most serious 
of dental troubles start at The Danger 
Line—where teeth and gums meet. The 
rounded edges of the gums form tiny 
V-shaped crevices there. Food particles 
collect in these crevices. They ferment, 
forming acids that cause decay and 
irritate the gums. 

A dentifrice should do more than 
clean the exposed surfaces of the teeth. 
But it is almost impossible to clean be- 
tween the teeth or in the V-shaped 
crevices where acids form. A dentifrice 
should protect these remote places 
against decay by neutralizing the acids 
that form in them. Dentists long have 
recognized that Milk of Magnesia 1s the 
most effective of all products for neu- 
tralizing mouth acids. Squibb’s Dental 


Cream contains more than 50 per cent 
of this safe, pleasant antacid—enough 
to neutralize the mouth acids. Used reg- 
ularly, it will help to prevent decay and 
will also assist in keeping the entire 
mouth in a healthy condition. 


Safeguard that precious health now. 
Prevent the many serious troubles that 
arise from neglect or the wrong methods 
of protecting your teeth. Just remember 
—the acids at The Danger Line must be 
neutralized—and Squibb’s Dental Cream 
accomplishes this safely, pleasantly and 
effectively. At druggists everywhere— 
40 cents a large tube, for beauty’s sake. 


E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York. 
Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical 
Profession since 1858. © 1928 


Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia, from which 
Squibb’s Dental Cream is made, also helps 
to promote proper alimentation. Its unsur- 
passed antacid quality helps counteract im- 
proper digestion. And its mild laxative action 
helps to relieve the system from the burden 
of fermenting food. At druggists, 25c and 
soc a bottle. It is The Standard of Quality. 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The “Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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} —a generous 
package of Old 


Briar Tobacco—enough to 

ive you several hours filled 
with all of the genuine plea- 
sure of pipe smoking—enough to 
introduce you to the mellow cheer, 
the solace and contentment that 
are making so many men call— 


TOBACCO 


“the best pipe smoke ever made!” 


Light up your pipe filled with Old Briar 
Tobacco. Draw in its rich fragrance. Taste 
its ripe tobacco flavor. Enjoy it awhile. 
Then notice how mild and cool and how 
extra smooth Old Briar is. 

Only the choicest quality tobaccos, en- 
trusted to experts with years of scientific 
knowledge in the art of mellowing and 
blending, could produce Old Briar Tobac- 
co. And only quantity production makes 
it possible at such a sensible price. 


In sizes at 25c, 50c, $1 and $2 


“Of Allthe Pleasures Man Enjoys 
Pipe Smoking Costs the Least’ 


United States Tobacco Company, Richmond, Va. 


Send 10c--coin or 


e 
Special Offer “sinvssicr poses 
and mailing expense— 
and we will send you a generous package of Old Briar 
Tobacco. 
Tear out and Mail this coupon with coin or stampse—to 


United States Tobacco Co., 
Richmond, Va., U.S. A. 
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Sultan, Mr. Hunt called in Princess Chadiee, 
who told him, according to his account: 


‘‘We are very proud to be the sons and 
daughters of a great man, and we resent the 
absurd lies which were spread by his 
political enemies during his lifetime, and 
which are now to be further disseminated 
by this film. Such things can not very 
well be tolerated. Abdul Hamid, my father, 
was a truly good man, and a great Sultan. 
His enemies made him out a sanguinary 
monarch, who ordered great massacres, and 
had his own brother locked in a madhouse, 


in order to usurp his throne. All this is 
not true. 
‘Gabriel Norudongian, my father’s 


favorite Minister, was an Armenian Chris- 
tian. He is now in Paris, and will testify 
in court, if we want him to. There is no 
better authority than he upon the historic 
fact that no persecution of Christians took 
place during the thirty-five years of my 
father’s reign over Turkey. 

‘After his downfall, I spent most of my 
time with him in prison. Nine years was 
he held a prisoner, and every word and 
action of his is indelibly engraved in my 
mind. Indeed, his memory is sacred to us 
all, and it will be my pride soon to give the 
world a correct picture of his greatness. 

“The lawyers tell me this film shows the 
massacre of my uncle’s (Murad V) heirs 
in Yildiz-Kiosk. It presents my father 
as a bloodthirsty tyrant, who wanted to 
dethrone. his brother. There are many 
proofs to show that this is not true. First, 
there is the fact that most of my uncle’s 
descendants are now living at Nice, and 
that we are more like brothers and sisters 
than like cousins. Indeed, my father al- 
ways favored his nieces, daughters of 
Murad V, and upon their marriages pre- 
sented them with dowries, which by far 
outshone ours in wealth and brillianey. 

“When Murad V was received at the 
Palais Beyler-Bey for treatment, my father 
sent for the best European alienists, all 
men of high repute, to ascertain the exact 
mental condition of the patient. They 
unanimously declared Murad to be men- 
tally unbalanced, and gave no hope what- 
ever for his recovery. Even then my father 
waited three months before ascending the 
throne of Turkey. I shall give proof that 
my father loved his brother, and that he 
never willingly or intentionally harmed 
any one. We are determined to stop the 
showing of this film, because it entirely mis- 
represents the character of my father as 
well as the history of his reign.”’ 


When the Sultan’s heirs filed their suit, 
the film company replied that their pro- 
duction was based on historical facts. 
And, continuing: 


They quoted the late British statesman, 
Gladstone, as having applied the epithet 
“Great Assassin’? to the Turkish ruler; 
also the late Anatole France, who ealled 
Abdul Hamid a “‘eruel despot maddened 
in the lust of blood.” In defending their 
production they said: 

“We are attacked because the heirs of 
Abdul Hamid see in this magnificent film 
a picturization of the truth. We are 
dragged into court because they see in 
the work of Prince de Bagratide, who im- 
personates the Sultan, a masterpiece of 
interpretation, a hallucinating statement 


new and tested 
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3 fact, a formidable exposure of actual 
Be rence as witnessed by the actor him- 
elf; for Prince de Bagratide was long at- 
tached to the person of Abdul Hamid, and 
knew his mind most intimately.” 

_ Maitre José Thery, the noted lawyer, 
said in behalf of the film company: 

“Tf the Sultan Abdul Hamid appears in 
this story as a despotic and cruel monarch, 
there have been even more severe opinions 
and damning judgments lodged against 
him by every nation in the world, in the 
writings of great thinkers and in the official 
reports of diplomatists. In the latter docu- 
ments, especially, was shown the role played 
by Abdul Hamid in the history of his coun- 
‘try, denouncing again and again the 
horrible massacres periodically carried out 
under his reign.”’ 

When the case of the Turkish heirs was 
heard in the Third Civil Chamber of the 
Seine Tribunal, the Judge ordered the film 
Shown, to the jury in the rooms of the City 
Hall. The verdict of the jurors was unan- 
imous. They found that the thirteen chil- 
dren of the Sultan Abdul Hamid had 
a perfect right to object to certain scenes in 
the picture, and that some of the actions of 
the film: Sultan were in no way acceptable. 

As a consequence the Court ruled that 
the likeness of Abdul Hamid Khan IJ, such 
as it appears in the film, should in some 
manner be obliterated. Some of the more 
objectionable scenes, like those of the im- 
perial harem, also should be stricken from 
the film. It is not indicated how the film 
people are going to cut out a character from 
their film without scrapping the whole 
production. 


ONE MAN’S COOL GUN-PLAY AGAINST 
FIVE HUNDRED 


YATT EARP was dealing faro in 

the Oriental in Tombstone. ‘‘Doc”’ 
Holliday lolled in the lookout chair, Virgil 
Earp leunged against the bar. Business 
was dull. The Arizona gambling estab- 
lishment was as quiet as a prayer meeting. 
Upon this peaceful scene, we learn from 
Walter Noble Burns’s ““Tombstone”’ (Dou- 
bleday), burst Jack McCann, proprietor 
of the Last Chance Saloon, and ‘‘Johnny- 
Behind-the-Deuce’”’ O’ Rourke, the tin-horn 
gambler. ‘Mob coming!’’ McCann warned 
breathlessly. ‘‘Going to lynch this boy! 
Hurry up! Dosomething! No time to lose!” 
Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce had killed Henry 
Schneider over in Charleston that morning, 
and the workmen in the stamp mill, where 
Schneider had been chief engineer, were 
hot on his trail, bent on vengeance. The 
constable had gotten the murderer to the 
‘Last Chance on the edge of Tombstone, 
and then McCann, who had a fast horse, 
had taken charge. The news created 
little sensation, for Tombstone, in the 
rough, frontier days, was used to killings. 
We read further: 


Wyatt Earp slid one card off the deck 
and then another. He took in a bet or two. 
He paid a few winning wagers. With the 
skill of old habit, be leveled off the tops 
of the stacks of chips in the check-rack and 
carefully evened them along the sides with 
the backs of his fingers. He overlooked no 
detail of customary routine. Then he 
turned up his box. The game, for the 
present, was over. 

‘‘Hold on to your chips, boys,’’ he said 
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GENTLEMEN: 


Politicians know what to expect nation- 
ally when an election goes one way or 
another in the comparatively small state 
of Maine. And so, in merchandising, ex- 
perience teaches that the opinion of 1000 
men reflects the ayerage viewpoint of 
millions. 


So, when we decided to create a shaving 
cream, we asked tooo men what they 
sought in shaving comfort and efficiency. 
Then we set out to meet their requirements. 


They told us four things. We gave 
them ‘five. Now we ask the courtesy of 
a test—based solely on merit—to prove 
to yourself the shaving delights we have 
discovered for you. 


Just mail the coupon for a 
free 10-day test 


Our laboratories for 65 years have 
specialized in fine soap products. One 
of our toilet soaps is a leader of the world. 
Others are used in countless homes and 
institutions everywhere. 


To add the final touch to shaving luxury, we have 
created Palmolive After Shaving Talc—especially for 
men. Doesn't show. Leaves the skin smooth and 
fresh, and gives that well-groomed look. Try the 
sample we are sending free with the tube of Shaving 
Cream. There are new delights here for every man. 
Please let us prove them to you. Mail the coupon 
now. 


1,000 Men 
Told Us 


What men wanted in shaving cream. Now, 
before you buy, try what we’ve made for you 
— at our expense — for 10 days 


With the four objectives we had set, 
we started our experiments. Time after 
time we got a fine shaving cream result, 
yet one or another of the things we sought 
Was Missing. 

Finally, after the 129th experiment, 
success came. It was enthusiastically 
received by men everywhere. Today 
it is outstandingly the fastest selling 
shaving cream on the market. 


These 5 important factors 


Multiplies itself in lather 250 times. 

Softens the beard in one minute. 

Maintains its creamy fullness 

ro minutes on the face. 

4. Strong bubbles hold the hairs erect 
for cutting. 

5. Fine after-effects due to palm and 

olive oil content. 
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Now make the trial, please 


No doubt your present shaving prep- 
aration suits you, yet there may be a 
better way. We’ve tried to find one for 
you, and will thank you to give it a test. 
Just send the coupon now. 


THE PALMOLIVE-PEET COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORS Ag -E SRV 


and acanof Palmolive After Shaving Talc 


Simply insert your name and, address and mail 
to Dept. B-1492, Palmolive, 3702 Iron St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Residents of Wisconsin 
Palmolive, Milwaukee, Wis. 


should address 


(Please print your name and address) 
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Tobacco Pouch 
FREE! 


If your dealer does not yet feature Barking Dog 
Smoking Mixture, youmay get anattractive MacScott 
tobacco pouch FREE. Because three out of every 
four new smokers who try Barking Dog will become 
regular customers, we can afford the liberal sample 
offer on the coupon below. 


OR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS Barking 

Dog Smoking Mixture has at- 
tracted a notable following of dis- 
tinguished men: Army and Navy 
officers, clubmen, financiers, and 
diplomats. 


‘Orders come by mail from all parts 
of the world. Although grown a 
national institution, Barking Dog 
Sroking Mixture still keeps the 
same quaint little trademark and 


delightful old-time, friendly blend. 


You will find Barking Dog at all 
the high grade tobacco distributors 
throughout the United States. Why 
not try it next time you supply 
your pipe? 

BARKING DOGS NEVER BITE 


511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me two full size 50 cent packages of your 
famous old Barking Dog. I enclose $1.00. 


Also, without any charge or obligation, send me my 
MacScott pocket tobacco pouch. Made of Hermetite 
—thin, tough, tight, light as a feather and water- 
proof. Will not crease nor sweat. FREE—while 
supply lasts: 
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Print Your Own 
\ 
8 Cards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. Save 
S&S 4 =>% money. Print for others, big profit. Complete 
» RON SK outfits $8.85. Job press $11, $29, Rotary $149. All 
I SRBes? i easy, rules sent. Write for catalog presses type 
PAROS etc. THE KELSEY CO., P-23, Meridon, Conn. 


WANT a new busi- 
ness profession of 
your own, with all 
the trade you can 
attend to? Then 
becomea footcor- 


rectionist, and in a few weeks earn big income in service 
fees—not medical nor chiropody—easy terms for home 
training, no further capital needed, no goods to buy, no 
agency. Address 

Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass. 
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to the players, ‘‘I’ll cash ’em as soon as I’ve 
finished with this little business matter.” 

As a gambler, he pushed back his chair. 
He rose as an officer of the law. 


For Wyatt Harp, “the six-shooter boss 
of Tombstone,’ was Federal deputy 
marshal, as well as gambler, we learn from 
another section of Mr. Burns’s history of 
the town. Condensing and rearranging 
slightly, we find that: 


Wyatt Earp was thirty years old when 
he arrived in the city of silver and six- 
shooters. His face was long and of pro- 
nounced pallor; his deep-set eyes were 
blue-gray; his chin was massive; a heavy, 
tawny mustache hid his mouth and 
drooped beneath the edges of his jaws. His 
hair was as yellow as a lion’s mane, his 
voice was a booming lion-like drool, and 
he suggested a lion in the slow, slithery 
ease of his movements and in his gaunt, 
heavy-boned, loose-limbed, powerful frame. 

He had gone’ West as a youth. As 
a freighter,.he drove bull teams on the 
Overland and Santa Fé trails. He hunted 
buffalo for a living when the prairies were 
black with the wild herds. He had ex- 
perience as an Indian fighter. He became 
a professional gambler in the days when 
euchre was giving way to faro and draw 
poker on the frontier. He served asa 
policeman from 1874 to 1876 in Wichita, 
when the town was as hard boiled as any 
west of the Missouri. He was town 
marshal of Dodge City from early in 1877 
to late in 1879. 


But the glories of Dodge faded, we learn, 
and he moved on to Tombstone and the 
combined legal and illegal réles of marshal 
and gambler. Now, with the safety of 
Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce thrust upon 
him, this man, so dexterous in harmonizing 
his vocations, demonstrated his dexterity 
by his calmness. He stept to the front door, 
relates Mr. Burns, and: 


He saw a block west, at Fifth.and Tough 
Nut streets, an excited crowd gathered 
about the newly arrived horsemen from 
Charleston. On beyond, the hill was 
swarming with miners. The situation im- 
prest him as having possibilities. But the 
Oriental, facing on two streets and with 
great doors and windows, was no place in 
which to stand off a mob. There was 
a bowling alley across Allen Street in the 
next block to the north, narrow and 
wedged between stores and with doors only 
at front and rear. A handful of determined 
men might hold it against a multitude. 
Wyatt Earp escorted Johnny-Behind-the- 
Deuce to the bowling alley. He posted 
Virgil Earp at the rear and Doe Holliday 
behind the locked front door. He was 
ready now. 

He had never met Johnny-Behind-the- 
Deuce before. He had seen him a few 
times around Tombstone gambling houses 
and had chuckled over his strange nick- 
name. He knew nothing of the right or 
wrong of the killing of the Charleston 
engineer. But now this little shrimp of 
a fellow had been placed in his custody; 
it was his duty as an officer to protect him. 
This sense of official duty—nothing else— 
actuated him. If he had to die in perform- 
ance of his duty, he would die. 


\ Relief in 


one minute 


No waiting —Dr. Scholl’s 
Zino-pads end corn pain the 
minute you apply them. It’s 
the world’s fastest, safest, sur- 
est way. Does away with harsh 
liquids and caustic plasters that 
expose the toes to acid burn. 
By this method you remove 
the cause—friction and pres- 
A | sure of shoes. 
oy 7 Dr. Scholl's Zino-pads have 
\ : revolutionized thetreatment 0 
j corns, and brought grateful re- 
lief to millions. Physicians rec- 
ommend and use them in their 
practice. Zino-pads are thin, 
protective, healing. Spe- 
cial sizes for_callouses 
and bunions. Buy a box 
today. At all drug, shoe 
and dept. stores, 35c. 


For free samples and 
booklet. address 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inte, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Saving money is 
not my idea 


THAT is, saving money at 
the expense of dependa- 
bility. No doubt, I could 
buy cheaper flashlight bat- 
teries than Eveready, but 
I’m taking no chances. 
When I press the switch, 
I want LIGHT. 

I use Eveready Batteries 
on my radio set and Ever- 
eady Batteries in my flash- 
light. They are made by 
the same people in the same 
shops. And how! It’s 
sometimes a matter of light 
or death. What’s a penny 
or two then? 

Get the flashlight habit. 
A good flashlight is always 
a convenience — often a 
life-saver. And the battery 
is terribly important! 
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__ An ominous confused murmur rose from 
ihe direction of the hill, a deep moaning 
_ bellow like that of brutes stirring to fury, 
the note of menace unmistakable. The 
mob was starting. Here it came in a rush- 
_ Ing, crushing mass eastward through Fifth 
Street. It surrounded the Oriental. A 
yell went up like a rocket—‘‘He’s in the 
bowling alley.” With a roar, the mob 
turned for the rush to the bowling alley. 
As it changed front, it came face to face 
with Wyatt Earp at a distance of twenty 
paces. He stood alone in the middle of 
Allen Street, a double-barreled shotgun 
resting in the crook of his elbow. 


“Hold on, boys.” Wyatt Earp raised his | 


hand and for a moment kept it poised in the 
air. “Don’t make any fool play. There 
ain’t no sense in this.”’ 

The mob halted in its forward sweep. 

‘““Where’ve you got that murdering rat 
hid?” 

“He’s right in there.’ Wyatt Earp 
jerked his thumb at the bowling alley. 
““And he’s going to stay in there. He’s my 
prisoner now, and you fellers ain’t goin’ 
to get him. You boys better disperse.”’ 


Wyatt Earp said it as calmly ashe might | 
have said, ‘‘ Tut-tut” to naughty urchins in | 


school. ‘‘Go on home. Go on back to work. 
I’m here to take care of this prisoner. And 
I’m going to take care of him.” 

The silence was shattered by sudden 
fierce yells. 

“ Ki-yi-ki-yi-yip!”’ 

‘“Wa-wa-wa-wa—wa-hoo!”’ 3 

The shrieks were broken into wild stac- 
eato by tapping the mouth with the hand. 
There were old Apache fighters in that 
crowd. 

The front ranks began to stamp up and 
down like savages doing a war dance. 

**Here we go, boys.”’ 

**Smash in the bowling alley.” 

‘String the dirty varmint to a telegraph 
pole.” 

Wyatt Earp cocked both barrels of his 
shotgun. 

““Come on, then, you yellow curs. Let’s 
see you get him.” 

His booming voice was like the roar of 
a lion at bay as he flung the challenge in 
the mob’s teeth. 

Again the crowd stood still in wavering 
indecision. 

One foot advanced, his shotgun held 
tensely across his breast ready for instant 
action, Wyatt Earp stood, one man against 
five hundred. Grimly alone. Hopelessly 


isolated for the moment from all the rest | 


of the world. No help to fall back on, no 
chance to run, no shelter, no place of refuge. 


Just a man out there in the middle of the | 


street, all by himself with only his own 
strength to depend on and only his own 
courage to save him. Before him a mob 
thirsting for blood, closing in for the kill, 


its victim almost within reach. The front | 


line, stretching across the street from wall 


to wall, bristled with six-shooters and rifles, | 
every face twisted and flaming with pas- | 


sion. One solitary man blocked the road 
to vengeance. 

“That fool’s bluffing.’’? The shout was 
vibrant with impatient resentment. ‘‘Call 
his bluff and watch him quit.” 

Wyatt Earp brought his shotgun to his 
shoulder with a snap. At the level of a 
man’s heart, he swung its muzzle very 
slowly across the crowd from one side of 
the street to the other and very slowly 
back again. 

“Don’t make any mistake,” he flung 
back. ‘‘I’ll blow the belly off the first 
man that makes a move.” ; 

The storm was working to the bursting 
point. This was ridiculous. One man hold 
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Polish Teet 
WHITER 
With No Extra Care 


This is the way to brush 
them, made easy by the 
correct brush 


CORRECT WAY 
TO BRUSH: 
Use your Dr. West’s 
each morning and eve- 
ning. Brush always away 
from gums, toward cut- 
ting edgeof teeth. Useany 
pleasant dentifrice; only 
bristle tips, applied this 
way, can cleanse and pol- 
ish. After 90 days’ use 
get anew Dr. West's. 
Sturdy, this brush does- 
n'tshow wear whichim- 
pairs the remarkable 
polishing quality. Den- 
tists do this each 60days. 


MODERN dental specifications 
have brought greater effective- 
ness to daily brushing of teeth. 

A brush has been designed 
that really gives the whiter 
cleanness you desire. It is 20% 
to 50% smaller than old-type 
brushes sold today, and is with- 
out their awkward end-tufts. 
Special polishing bristlesare used —3 to 
5 times more costly than in other brushes. 

It really polzshes teeth by cleansing them more 
thoroughly. Millions have found this so. And 
daily they use this modern Dr. West’s Tooth- 
brush. Nearly all dentists use it, too. 


Reaches neglected spots 


Inability to reach danger-spots makes most brushing 
ineffective. This unconscious neglect is stopped by use 
of a DR. WEST’S. 
Correct brushing (described at right) is actually made 
easier than incorrect. And very soon the results are 
apparent—each time you smile or speak. we eects oS ee 
All druggists have DR. WEST’S brushes in sizes for hall seit. 3 
each member ofyour family. Each brush is sterilized and 2. Every part of inner curve thoroughly 
sealed for your protection, and each is guaranteed. They x. ig ee tuk preventa* chemin beeing 
cost no morethan older-type brushes offered today. But teeth far back. 
you can even fee/ the difference! Try it. 
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INVESTMENTS + AND + FINANCE 


A “SPOTTY” SPRING-TIDE RECOVERY IN BUSINESS 


OW THAT THE FIRST QUARTER OF 1928 is over 
and the quarterly reports are being scrutinized by the 
major and minor business prophets, the state of industry 

can be satisfactorily surveyed. Such a survey is the more timely 
because the end of the quarter synchronized with a tremendous 
tidal wave in the steadily advancing current of the “bull market”’ 
for stocks. Practically all observers agree that business has been 
improving, while nearly all of them add that the improvement 
is ‘‘spotty.”’ The optimists emphasize the improvement, the 
pessimists the spottiness. Fur- 
thermore, a large part in the 
improvement, it is universally 
acknowledged, is played by the 
exceptional activity of three key 
industries: steel, motors, and 
building. 

With this introduction let us 
proceed to glance briefly over the 
mass of reports and predictions 
that have been filling the financial 
pages and business magazines in 
recent weeks. Most optimistic 
are the bankers and public offi- 
cials. Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover sees the country coming 
out of its seasonal depression. 
The executive council of the 
American Bankers Association, 
meeting in Augusta, Georgia, 
have given newspaper editors the 
impression that they consider the 
business record of the first quarter 
eminently satisfactory. Melvin 
A. Traylor, former President of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, is a little more conservative, 
and is quoted as saying: ‘‘We 
know now that business was 
really undergoing a rather serious 
setback at the end of 1927, and 
has only been slowly recovering.”’ 
The extent of this depression and 
of the recovery is emphasized 
by Moody’s Investment Service, 
whose prosperity index declined 
from 106.44 in September last to 
98 in November, 95.65 in Decem- 
ber; and then, recovering, regis- 
tered 97.9 in January, 101.93 in 
February, and 103.66 in March. The recovery seems impres- 
sive to Robert M. Davis, statistical editor of the McGraw-Hill 
publications, who, according to the New York Times, stresses 
“the high average of industrial production, the continued suffi- 
ciency of financial resources and the definite gains in construc- 
tion contract volume as three factors ‘making pessimism as to 
1928 unwarranted.’ According to Paul Willard Garrett, financial 
editor of the New York Hvening Post, ‘‘enough time has elapsed 
since the close of the first 1928 quarter to warrant the conclusion 
- that business improved more in that period than even the opti- 
mists predicted in their year-end forecasts’’: 


the entire year of 1927. 


coal.”’ 


Taking the quarter as a whole, new records in production 
were attained by three major industries. Steel ingot production, 
building activities and, if Ford is excluded from the calculation, 
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From the Cleveland Trust Company’s Business Bulletin 


FIFTEEN MONTHS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


The diagram shows how the first quarter of 1928 compares with 
It is based on weekly changes in indus- 
trial activity and is made up by the editor of The Business Bulle- 
tin from four series of figures, ‘‘showing the activity of the iron 
and steel industry, the weekly figures for the loadings of freight- 
cars on the railroads, the average daily value of building con- 
tracts awarded in thirty-seven States as reported by the F. W. 
Dodge Corporation, and the weekly production of bituminous 
It is noted that the recovery under way since last 
November ‘‘has lifted the line in the diagram to the estimated 
normal, or 100 per cent. level, and even a little above it.’’ 


automobile production, all reached new high levels the first three 
months this year. 

To an extent the steady growth in business this year is ex- 
plained by its low level at the outset, but such an observation 
only goes to increase rather than decrease faith in the improve- 
ment now under way. 


The state of trade a few weeks after the end of the first quarter 
“ig more promising than at any other time since the turn of the 
year,” concludes W. S. Cousins in his weekly review for the King 
Features Syndicate. The Cam- 
bridge Associates of Boston note 
that by the end of March business 
activity, as indicated by bank 
debits to individuals, was su- 
perior to that of the same time 
a year ago in thirty States and 
that these States ‘‘ were fairly well 
scattered and not restricted to any 
one section of the country.”’ The 
opening of spring finds business 
on the up-grade, declares the First 
National Bank of Boston, which 
in a recent bulletin adds that 
while ‘“‘conditions are still irregu- 
lar, the pronounced activity in the 
key industries is gradually being 
extended all along the line.”” ‘“‘To 
say that trade is not spotty would 
be overlooking a definite charac- 
teristic of the present situation, 
but,” remarks the Ullman Feature 
Service of Washington, D. C., ‘‘to 
say that this spottiness is excessive 
likewise would be wandering from 
fact; on the whole business still 
shows an ample margin of room 
for improvement, but at the same 
time it is making distinctly notice- 
able progress in the leveling 
process which has been going 
on for the past two months.’’ 
“Spotty” is also the word empha- 
sized in the Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany’s Business Bulletin, edited 
by Col. Leonard P. Ayres. But 
despite the spottiness the Cleve- 
land oracle thinks that: 

The continued high rate of ac- 
tivity in the fundamental indus- 
tries of building construction, iron and steel, and automobiles, 
together with increasing coal production and gradually growing 
traffic on the railroads, furnish convincing evidence that general 
business is steadily emerging from the slump which it had 


entered in the closing months of last year. One important 
result of this is that employment conditions are improving. 


The most recent available number of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s weekly supplement containing the “‘business indicator” 
charts shows since the beginning of the year decided increase in 
lumber production, steel capacity, car loadings, building con- 
tracts, money rates and stock prices; a slight upward trend in 
petroleum production and wholesale prices, including wheat, 
cotton, and steel; a drop in bituminous coal production and 
fewer business failures per week. 

There is serious shaking of the head in certain quarters over the 
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Real Estate 
Industrial 


Government 


Bonds to Fit the Investor 


To-day, women know more about 
how to invest money 


ce 


Recent surveys show a remarkable increase in the proportion of securities 
held by the women of this country. The 4ow and wy of investment is arous- 
ing their interest as never before. And, because they are also learning where 
to apply for sound counsel and cooperation, they are establishing more 
and more firmly a place for themselves in the ranks of successful investors. 


By placing their confi- 
dence in a reliable invest- 
ment house, women apply 
one of the important fun- 
damentals of sound invest- 
ment policy. Thus they are 
aided in selecting securities 
fitted to their circumstances, 


properly diversified and 


HE TRADITIONAL pic- 

ture of the woman with 
money to invest is that of 
a harassed and helpless 
individual— considered a 
promising prospect for 
fraudulent or unsound se- 
curities; often relying on 
the advice of relatives or 


Every Thursday Evening 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
‘Radio Programs 


combine helpful answers to everyday in- 
vestment problems with pleasing 


musical entertainment 


8:00 P. M. Central Standard Time 
9:00 P. M. Eastern Standard Time 


27 STATIONS 


Comprising the Red Network and 
Associated Stations 


RECT Teas aa 


friends, perhaps themselves 
incompetent to guide her. 

The typical woman investor of to-day is a 
different person. Many women, left with large 
estates, are managing them so as not only to 
conserve them, but even to increase them. A 
growing number of women dependent on 
personal earnings are fortifying their future 
through the sound investment of their sur- 
plus funds. Women of both types frequently 
show that they are able to invest just as safely 
as men of broader business experience—some- 
times more safely. 


providing a strong invest- 
ment structure. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. offers to women a wide 
variety of service, according to their needs. 
Some are experienced investors and want only 
reliable information about specific issues. 
Others want to correct or corroborate their 
own judgment of values by getting the opinion 
of expert advisers. Still others prefer to be re- 
lieved of investment burdens and rely entirely 
upon the house to build up and care for their 
holdings. Whatever extent of serviceis required, 
it is available, without cost or obligation. 


Our booklet, ‘Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy,” gives practical advice concerning the selec- 
tion of various types of bonds and their proper diversification—particularly helpful to women and 
others who are interested in improving their knowledge of bond investment. Write for booklet LD-58 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street 
DETROIT 601 Griswold Street 


PHILADELPHIA 111 South Fifteenth Street 
$T.LOUIS 319 North Fourth Street 
MILWAUKEE 425 East Water Street 


BOSTON 85 Devonshire Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


NEW YORK 35 Wall Street 
" CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 
PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Avenue 


6 
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An Opportunity to 
share in the 


Net Profits of an 


Investment Trust— 


AMERICAN and] 
SCOTTISH 
INVESTMENT Co. 


— modeled after highly successful 
English and Scottish Investment Trusts 
for which GEORGE M. FORMAN & CO. 
has acted as American Investment 
Advisor for many years. 


Three-fold advantages are offered | 
the investor in the common stock of 
American & Scottish Investment 
Company—an Investment Trust of 
the ‘“Management”’ type—managed 
by GEoRGE M. FoRMAN & ComM- 
PANY: 


(1) Through the broad diversification of high 
grade securities held by the company, he 
gains in safety for his funds. 


(2) Heshares in the net income and profits of the 
company accruing from close and skilled 
supervision of the investments. His income 
is not limited to any fixed return. 


(3) He gains directly from any increase in the 
market value of the stock as the company 
builds up a reserve. 


We suggest that you mail the cowpon below 
for a circular describing this investment op- 
portunity in detail. 


| GEORGE M.FORMAN 
& COMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
120 Broadway, New York 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago 


i Minneapolis s 
St. Louis pringfield, Ill, 
Indianapolis j 
Des Moines Lexington, Ky: Peoria, Ill, 
Dept. 45: Please send me, without obligation, 
descriptive circular on American and Scottish 
Investment Company common stock. 


ee ee eee 
: are 
PATENTS. “vow ‘To Gprain A PATENT” 


and Record of Invention Blank. Send model or sketch 
and description of inventions for Inspection and Advice 
Free. Terms Reasonable. Prompt Service. Highest 


References. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
759 9TH WASHINGTON, D.C. 


EOE, 


James Boring’s Cruises 


TO EUROPE 
Via THE NORTH CAPE 
; JUNE 21 


Sail from Montreal on the specially char- 
tered White Star Line S. S. Calgaric. Visit 
Iceland, Norway’s Fjords, Land of the 
Midnight Sun, Scandinavia’s famous cities. 
Rates, first class only, $550 to $1275, cover 
every necessary expense. Stop-over privi- 
leges and shore trips included. Also 
Fourth Annual Mediterranean Cruise, 
February 14, 1929 

Inquire of your own agent or 
James Boring’s Travel Service, Inc. 

Dept. N-165 
730 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
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Continued 


continued spottiness of business. According 
to the Franklin Statistical Service (which 
uses New York University data), improve- 
ment ‘“‘has not spread throughout the whole 


business structure,’”’ and ‘‘no evidence_ of 


any strong surge upward is to be seen.”” A 
writer on the market page of the New York 
Times remarks that most of the current 
summarizations of business conditions tell 
the oft-repeated story ‘‘of continued progress 
in the key lines of industry, not much spread- 
ing of activity in the dormant branches, 
and reports on car loadings week by week 
still testify to a restricted movement of 
merchandise and commodities.”” And the 
largest bank in the country has to admit 
that favorable and unfavorable influences 
are so mixed ‘‘that business men are still 
in a good deal of a quandary as to the 
trend.’”’ Continues the National City 
Bank of New York in a recent bulletin: 


The steel and automobile industries have 
had a good recovery, and building is being 
projected in large volume throughout the 
country, but thus far there has not been 
the follow-up in other lines that was hoped 
for by this time. With so pronounced a 
recovery, however, in these key groups, 
the prospects for increased activity in 
other industries are decidedly more hopeful. 
An expansion of commercial borrowing at 
banks and increasing employment are 
underlying evidences of general better- 
ment. 


Such quotation might be continued in- 
definitely. But instead we will conclude 
the discussion by reprinting at some length 
two or three representative analyses of the 
present condition of business. This is a 
spring of “‘selective prosperity’? in the 
business world, according to Trade Winds, 
published by the Union Trust Company 
of Cleveland: 


Total industrial production is increasing, 
without any question, but it appears to be 
increasing chiefly in certain particular in- 
dustries, especially steel and automobiles, 
and in certain districts. Similarly, the 
benefits of last year’s farm prosperity are 
unequally distributed, with the Northwest 
enjoying an especially good business and 
the Eastern South still suffering somewhat 
from the after-effects of the low price of 
cotton the season before last. How rapidly 
the prosperity of Northwestern farmers, the 
automobile companies, steel mills, tire and 
accessory manufacturers and the like, will 
spread to other industries and other terri- 
tories, is a matter upon which it is extremely 
difficult to make any forecast. Sooner or 
later the full corn-crib of the farmer in the 
Dakotas and the full pay envelop of the 
automobile worker in Detroit will help the 
unemployed textile worker in New En- 
gland to get a job, and aid the Southern 


cotton-grower—but this process does not. 


take place overnight. 


Only moderate improvement except in 
the steel, automobile, and building indus- 
tries is seen by The American Bankers 
Association Journal, which is moved to 
comment: 
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is a city of live community spirit. 
Progressive merchants have illu- 
minated more than sixty miles of 
neighborhood business streets 
with special cluster lights or fes- 
toons. This company maintains a 
bureau of co-operation and fur 
nishes all the power. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 

Commonwealth Edison Company haspaid 15 

consecutive dividends to its stockholders. S 


for the year book. This stock listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. 


1400 TO 800 YEARS AGO 


THE IRISH 


civilized England, Scotland, Wales, Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, North Italy, France and 
most of Central Europe through missionaries 
and scholars, according to hitherto unpublished 
facts from medieval manuscripts, now brought 
to light in an amazing, monumental new book 


ee Just Off the Press \S 
‘| IRELAND AND THE |, 
Lala lYadies of EUROPE 


By Benedict Fitzpatrick 


This companion volume to the author’s recent 
success, ‘Ireland and the Making of Britain,”’ 
tells how Irish soldiers, schoolmen, and legisla- 
tors spread culture and religion, brought order 
and tranquillity out of confusion and ignorance, 
and from the Sixth Century onwards, when 
Europe was in mental darkness and chaos, 
founded the civilization which is our present 
heritage. The author presents an arresting 
and gripping story, founded on new facts, 
which revolutionizes our historical conceptions. 
It is of commanding interest to all who are 
seeking truth in history. 


&vo, Cloth. 469 pages. $4.00, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Telling Jokes 


What jokes they do tell on great opera stars and 
musicians—Caruso, Patti, Wagner, Chopin, Paderew- 
ski, Liszt, Rubinstein, Nordica, Jeritza, etc. There’s 
a whole new book of ’em— 


MUSICAL LAUGHS 


Collected by Henry T. Finck, for years musical critic 
New York Evening Post. 348 pages. Cloth. 12mo. 
$1.75, net; $1.80, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Save Your Digest Covers 


THEY ARE VALUABLE 


To meet the wide-spread demand of our readers 
for a suitable means of preserving the valuable art- 
reproductions which appear on the covers of The 
Literary Digest every week, we have prepared a 
handsome _ scrap-book, bound in light-blue cloth, 
tastefully lettered in dark blue and called 


The Literary Digest Book of Art 


_It is so arranged that you can paste upon the 
right-hand pages a full year’s collection of ‘“ Digest” 
covers (52 in all) while upon the left-hand facing 
pages you can paste in the descriptions of them. 
There is also an index page for the names of the artists 
and another for the titles. 


Because of the artistic value of these covers—each 
one a reproduction of the best paintings Europe and 
America have to offer—your Art-Book when filled 
will be equal, if not superior, to costly volumes of 
paintings. Introduction, and jacket in colors. 


Size 954 x 121% inches. $2, net; $2.18, post-paid. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Some of the business indices measuring 
duction and trade have recently turned 
pward, that prepared by one of the lead- 
statistical bureaus having risen during 
past two months from 96 to 106, based 
o percentage of normal. This particular 
ndex is made up of numerous factors, in- 
el ding steel, automobiles, and building, 
which three industries are given consider- 
able weight, so that the composite figure 
ay be carried upward by an improvement 
in these three lines alone. Another well- 
known index rose from 97 to 103. 
- That fact does not necessarily mean that 
the index is misleading, for with three such 
basic and important industries carrying on 
active operations, the lesser industries will 
tend to follow along and thus continue 
general prosperity. 


So much is being said about activity in 
motors, steel, and building that a detailed 
report might beappreciated. Weare there- 
fore quoting from one of the most recent 
summaries—that made by the American 
Exchange Irving Trust Company of New 
York in its April Mid-month Review of 
Business. The three paragraphs dealing 
with these three industries during the first 
quarter of 1928 read as follows: 


First QuarTER Buitpine IncrEASES.— 
During the first quarter of the year the 
value of building permits issued was 1.8 
per cent. greater than in the corresponding 
period of 1927, according to preliminary 
reports to Bradstreet’s. Construction ac- 
tivity during the first two months of the 
year was responsible for the gain, for per- 
mits issued in March showed a loss of 4.5 
per cent. as compared with a year ago. 
The value of permits issued last month in 
165 leading cities totaled $304,591,530, 
which compares with $266,151,492 in 
February and $319,036,140 in March, 1927. 
The New York City total was $107,171,125, 
or 10.9 per cent. more than in March of 
last year. Construction contracts awarded 
in March in the thirty-seven States east of 
the Rocky Mountains amounted to $592,- 
567,000 as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation. Altho this was an increase 
of 27 per cent. over the February total, it 
was 5 per cent. less than in March, 1927. 
First quarter contract awards, however, 
ageregated $1,485,067,000, or 6 per cent. 
more than in the first quarter of 1927, and 
were the highest on record for the period. 
Bradstreet’s index of building material 
prices on April 1 stood at 11.95 cents, as 
compared with 11.97 cents on March 1 
and 12.83 cents last April. 

RecorD First QUARTER STEEL OvuTPur. 
—-A new high record for steel production 
was attained in the first three months of the 
year, when an output of 11,876,807 tons 
was reported, an increase of 3.4 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of 1927. 
The March reported production of 4,267,- 
720 tons of ingots was the largest monthly 
output since the record month of March, 
1927. The automobile industry, building 
construction, and farm implement manu- 
faeturers were heavy takers of steel, and 
purchases of pipe and tanks by the oil 
industry improved. According to The Iron 
Age, pig-iron output in March totaled 
3,199,674 tons, 10.2 per cent. more than in 
February, but 8.1 per cent. less than in 
March, 1927. Pig-iron production in the 
first three months of 1928, at 8,969,561 
tons, was the smallest for any first quarter 
since 1922. Unfilled orders of the United 
States Steel Corporation at the end of 
March aggregated 4,335,206 tons, as com- 
pared with 4,398,189 tons the last of 
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Readin’ ~ ’Ritin’ ~ ’Rithmetic 


THEN WHAT? 


HERE they are, Dad, laboring with puckered brows over 

old, old problems in the Three R’s—cudgeling little brains 
over the same puzzling little problems that you wrestled with 
not so many years ago. But, there’s another problem, Dad, 
that should be puckering your brow now. It’s the problem 
of carrying them beyond the Three R’s — of giving them 
the advanced knowledge which college alone will supply. 


A very unusual and instructive book, “Seven Keys to Con- 
tentment”, makes it extremely easy to determine just what 
your insurance needs are, not only for educational, but 
for all purposes . . . Just send for your free copy today. 


Low Rate ~ Low (ost 


Provident Mutual 


Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia,Penna. 


Founded IS65 ; 
“inte P.M.L.I. Co. 1928 = aad eo 


*‘After Every meal’’ 


“The Legion of Forgotten Children” 


The flavor 


of fresh mint 
leaves adds to your 
Springtime joys. 


Dressed in rags, howling like wolves as they roam the streets at night, never certain where 
their next meal! is coming from, without home or parents, existing by their wits alone, these 
“terrible infants” of a new democracy are the innocent bystanders of a great political change. 
Children of parents killed in the Russian Revolution, they wandered out from their homes, 
friendless and forgotten, to live in doorways and alleys throughout the city. All of them in- 
veterate smokers, they buy or steal cigarets in preference to food. Hardships have made them 
cunning and almost soulless and their future is one of the unsolved problems of the Soviet 
Government. What these children do with their time, how they survive the bitter cold of a 
Russian winter, and what provisions the government has made for them form one of a number of 


E. M. NEWMAN’S NEW BOOK 


SEEING RUSSIA 


thrilling tales in 


The unprejudiced story of a great human ex- 
periment, told in breezy narrative, illustrated 
with hundreds of superb photographs. Mr. 
Newman, world-renowned ‘‘ Traveltalks’’ lec- 
turer, is the only traveler in Soviet Russia who 
has been allowed to photograph whatever he 
pleased, and bring his pictures out of the coun- 
try absolutely uncensored. The result is three 
hundred remarkable pictures—scenes of peace 
and progress that one would never expect 
to find in Russia to-day; yet others too 
heartrending and pitiful to be tolerated by any 
country. 


The author takes the reader all over Russia— 
from Petrograd to the Crimea, from the Volga 
valley to the mountain Republics of the 
Caucasus, visiting the more important cities, 
comparing the old with the new, and chat- 
ting upon the human interest side as he gc2s 
along. For example, he pictures and describes 
the Cathedral of St. Basil the Blessed, doubt- 
less the most extraordinary church building in 
the world, and about which Napoleon is said to 
have exclaimed: ‘‘ Destroy that monstrosity” 
when he beheld it. After its completion the 
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Czar ordered the architect blinded so that he 
could never duplicate its domes. 


309 Uncensored Photographs 


The veil of secrecy and misunderstanding that 
has enshrouded Soviet Russia during late years 
is torn aside. You see the magnificent palace 
of the Czar now a sanatorium for workers; the 
rooms of the late Czarina and Czarevitch, just 
as they left them; the desk at which the last 
Czar was forced to sign his abdication upon 
which still fe untouched his pipe, half filled with 
tobacco, and the pen he used to sign his death- 
warrant; his beautiful winter palace of Livadia 
and another, the ‘Swallows Nest,’’ perched 
upon a rock, high above the Black Sea; former 
Jewish merchants, now contented farmers; and 
hundreds of other photographs equally interest- 
ing. Such real-life pictures as these, together 
with the fourteen written chapters, give the 
reader the authentic story of Russia, showing it 
as it is to-day. 


Svo. Cloth. 410 pages. 309 illustrations. $5.00 
net; $5.22, post-paid. At all booksellers or direct 
from the publishers. 
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February, and 3,553,140 tons on March 31, 
1927. An advance of 5 per cent. in steel 
pipe prices early in April had a strengthen- 
ing effect upon the composite price index 
of The Iron Trade Review, which held at 
$35.77 during the first two weeks in April, 
as compared with the previous price of 
$35.71. The average price in April, 1927, 
was $36.73. 

AUTOMOBILE OuTPpUT GaIns.—Produc- 
tion of automobiles by the members of 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce reached a new high level in 
March, and was 15 per cent. above the 
previous record established in April, 1927. 
The output totaled 396,878 units, or 23.7 
per cent. more than in February, and 21.4 
per cent. above the March, 1927, output. 
A 35 per cent. increase over last year in 
freight-car requirements for automobile 
shipments has been estimated for the 
second quarter of this year. Ford’s out- 
put is on the up-grade, and with heavy 
operating schedules in force by most of the 
other leading companies, a large production 
during the first half of the year seems 
assured. The retail movement of ears in 
March improved, and increasing employ- 
ment and better road conditions have pro- 
moted early deliveries. The motor-truck 
industry is not as satisfactorily situated 
as the passenger-car trade. First-quarter 
production of trucks was the smallest re- 
ported in five years. 


So much for business conditions in the 


opening months of 1928—but what of the 
rest of the year? Secretary Mellon, says: 


It would take a mighty wise man to 
prophesy the course of business during the 
next few months. There is nothing to 
indicate that business conditions will differ 
materially during the balance of the eal- 
endar year from those which have pre- 
vailed during the past twenty-four months. 


In a questionnaire sent out to banks 
throughout the country by the Central 
Union Trust Company of New York the 
majority opinion, according to the New 
York Times, ‘‘seemed to be that 1928 will 
be a fair to good business year, and the 
majority exprest the opinion that the 
Presidential campaign will not affect busi- 
ness to any extent.” Mr. H. Parker 
Willis, editor of the New York Journal of 
Commerce, finds in the more recent business 
surveys ‘“‘a renewed tendency to caution 
in prediction on the part of industrialists 
and a feeling on their part that there can 
be no real assurance exactly what will 
happen during the balance of the year, 
altho some of them are willing to fore- 
shadow a fairly prosperous spring.’ The 
Annalist finds in the record first-quarter 
production of steel ‘‘an expansion of busi-' 
ness activity which is not fully supported 
by lessened orders and weak prices,” and 
draws the conclusion that ‘‘a high level 
summer is not yet assured.” Somewhat 
more optimistic is Mr. W. S. Cousins, who 
asks in one of his articles for the King 
Features Syndicate: 

Do the so-called barometric industries, in 
their current reports of business operations 


and advance orders for future delivery, 
forecast a higher rate of business in 1928 
than in 1927? 

This is a question that is agitating the 
financial mind at the present time, and, 
contrary to the general impression, prevail- 
ing on the subject, most of the financial 
leaders answer it in the affirmative. They 
are perfectly satisfied that the larger pur- 
chases of steel and building materials, etc., 
will of necessity be reflected in greater 
activity in the industries for which they 
were purchased, and already they have 
evidence that their deductions are correct. 

Nobody buys finished steel to pile up in 
the backyard or to keep in a closet. 

New construction contracts reported in- 
dicated another high month in April and 
assure a large volume of activity in this 
department of industrial activity in the 
‘spring and summer. The huge building 
operations of the big cities, in the form of 
towering office buildings and cooperative 
apartment-houses have more than made up 
for the decline in residence buildings in the 
suburb and small cities. The prospects, 
therefore, are that this ‘‘backlog of pros- 
perity’’ which has been such an important 
factor since 1924, will continue to serve 
as a substantial foundation on which to 
rear the structure of prosperity. 


MORE FOREIGN COMPETITION FOR 
THE DOLLAR 


INCE the war, we have become used to 

thinking of the American dollar as 
supreme in the world’s investment markets. 
We have had the bulk of the world’s gold, 
and the great money-lending nations of 
Europe have had all they could do to 
straighten out their home finances. _ In 
fact, Europe needed American money so 
badly for a few years that they were willing 
to pay as much as 8 per cent. interest on 
bonds floated in America. But now, writes 
Harold R. Bunce in the New York Sun, the 
dollar is again meeting competition; one 
European nation after another is having 
its lending power restored, and our in- 
ternational bankers are becoming aware of 
the fact. ‘‘A downward revision in the 
margin of profit to distributors and a 
change in the method of distribution are 
inevitable and have, to some extent, de- 
veloped.’”’ American investors are no 
longer practically begged to take amply 
secured high-yield bonds, and KHuropean 
borrowers find that investors in their own 
countries have plenty of money to lend. 

Mr. Bunee calls attention to the French 
situation—American investors ‘“‘have been 
imprest almost overnight with the scarcity 
of long-term dollar bonds with French 
names attached.’ We are reminded that 
for several years Americans holding such 
bonds were so troubled by ‘‘one alarm 
after another” that many of them gave 
up a good income and sold at a loss. But 
now our investors find that good high-yield 
French bonds are very scarce indeed. 
According to Mr. Bunee, the same thing 
is going to happen in the ease of other 
foreign bonds. We are bound to hear 
much, for instance, of the difficulty 
Germany will have in meeting her many 


e ‘‘Caverns’’ 


The ae on the map show the 
approximate location of some of 
the famous Caverns of Virginia. s) 
Among all natural wonders there " RAN : | 
are none more marvelous than et) Ge aM MY, 
these underground palaces of nature. eh cag H \ 

Scenes of great battles, homes of ihe vp 
the famous, mountain scenery, 
beaches, fine hotels connected by 
splendid highways invite the tourist 
to Virginia. 

For tourist information write 


State Conservation 
and Development Commission 


Richmond, Virginia 
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Non-Skid Hi-Type 
for Year Round Trucking 


Traction for practically any road, in any weather—cushioning that protects 
merchandise and expensive equipment—long mileage that keeps down the 
cost-per-ton-mile—these are the principal reasons why operators are standard- 
izing trucks of many types and sizes on Non-Skid Hi-Type Truck Tires. In 
this tire Firestone has scientifically designed an ideal combination of the 
qualities most trucks need for efficient, low-cost operation. Built in all sizes, 
from 4” to 14’—for front and rear wheels—singles or duals. Ask your local 
Firestone Dealer to tell you about the record of this tire in your kind of work. 
It is the outstanding accomplishment in modern solid tire engineering. 
MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


Firestone 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER . Grr diiratort 


One of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished resort hotels, in ar- 
chitectural harmony with its 
majestic setting. A treasure- 
house of interest, beauty and 

color. Open winter and sum- 
mer. American Plan, $12 a day 
upward. 


Four other excellent hotels; 
housekeeping cabins; accom- 
modations for every season and 
any travel-allowance. Sad for 
illustrated Yosemite booklets. 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO., DEPT. 15 
Yosemite, Calif. 


Please send me free Yosemite booklets 


Name 


Address es 


EUROPE 


With the Wor 


ay Sey 


Your trip to Europe this year can 
be a perfect one—without any 
of the exasperation of matching 
your wits with foreign transpor- 
tation problems. You can know 
exactly how much your trip will 
be before it starts—where you 
will visit—what you will see— 
all at a cost far below what the 
uninitiated traveler would spend 
in going over the same ground, 

Check off the booklets listed below 


and see how you can travel in Europe 
with the worry removed! 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 


Travel Department 


y ie 


AMERICAN EXPRESS—F. C. Tour Dept. D 
65 Broadway, New York 


Please send booklets giving 
details of tours checked— 
O) Limited Expense Tours—$429 up 
[J Special Summer Tours—$740 to $1,070 
Quality Tours—$1,370 to $1,950 


AAAS Stee th certine S a ee tiie 8 See eee es 


American Express Travelers Cheques 

Always Protect Your Funds 
Pa a a a ele etal ee 
ST BIS ES TE ES SSE EO ET 
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obligations. But we should remember that 
the Germans want to lower their repara- 
tions total, and so will not put their financial 
best foot forward. So when the expected 
alarms are sounded about the soundness of 
various German bond issues, we should keep 
in mind that the Germans are a thrifty 
people and jealous of their credit stand- 
ing. There are other nations whose bonds 
have been selling on a high-yield basis, 
due to special cireumstances: 


Japan has made but slow recovery from 
the economic havoe resulting from the 
earthquake. Every time the sky has 
seemed clear, some kind of a cloud appeared. 
That is why Japanese bonds now offer high 
yields, and why, also, these bonds should 
be taken only by persons who can see 
through the clouds and are not likely to 
be stampeded by them. 

In Italy there are electric-power and 
industrial corporations whose dollar obli- 
gations are protected by income margins 
as adequate as those of American com- 
panies whose bonds yield 5 per cent. or 
less. There are cities with credit records 
as high as those of any representative 
American. city whose bonds are selling on 
a 4 per cent. basis. Yet because there are 
enough people who are skeptical about the 
permanency of Italy’s government, the 
bonds of that country are selling to yield 
upward of 624 per cent. 


Coming back to the question of Huropean 
competition with America in world finane- 
ing the writer in The Sun suggests that: 


There is something to be learned from 
the increasing participation of Scandi- 
navian, Swiss, Dutch, and British bankers 
in bond issues awarded to American houses. 
It is estimated that before the war the 
French had an average of a half billion 
dollars a year to invest abroad. In time 
the French will be back in the running, and 
it is not considered likely that they will be 
hasty about putting money into Russia, 
which was the principal prewar market for 
their capital. Each country that becomes 
independent of foreign capital not, only 
diminishes the demand for loans but also 
increases the competition for those that 
remain. [Everything points to an acceler- 
ated reduction in foreign-bond yields. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note the statement in a Washington dis- 
patch to the New York Journal of Commerce 
that ‘“‘France is rapidly approaching the 
plane of the United States and Great 
Britain as a ereditor nation, according to 
information obtained in official cireles.’’ 
“Wrench investors are buying into the 
industries and other investments of other 
countries.”” It is estimated that: 


There is from $750,000,000 to $1,000,- 
000,000 French eapital invested in the 
United States. Large purchases of railway 
stockholdings recently have been made in 
New York for French accounts. 

A considerable percentage of the foreign 
money which has been used for loans to 
brokers and dealers is believed to be from 
France. The French also have large bal- 
ances in dollar credits and bankers’ ac- 
ceptances in the United States. 


| BELGEN LAND: 


Largest and finett liner 
ever fo arcle the globe 


Sails trom NEWYORK | 
; DECEMBER I7, 1928 | 


may op over,t 
and return home from 


‘Little Miss Nobody 
From Nowhere’’ 


He, a wealthy young sportsman of New York’s 
400. She, just ‘‘Little Miss Nobody from No- 
where.’’ They married. But she prized social 
leadership above home and husband. Drifted 
apart, his health failed, wealth dwindled, suicide! 
Then reappeared a Childhood sweetheart, who 
through mining and secret service work in the 
East, had become fabulously wealthy, and one of 
the world’s leading romantic figures. The stage 
seemed set for a brilliant marriage, but what actu- 
ally did take place lifts this story, “‘PARADE,” by 
Emily Post, above the ordinary work of fiction, and 
places it in a niche of its own. 
r2mo. Cloth. 382 pages. $2.00, net; $2.14, post-paid. 

At Booksellers or from the Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


EMILY POST’S 


GUIDE TO SOCIAL USAGE 


In no othe: field is it more important to do exactly the 
right thing at the right time in the right place than in Soci- 
ety. The authority is The Blue Book of Social Usage— 
“Etiquette—In Society, In Business, In Politics, and 
At Home,’? by Emily Post. More than 125,000 copies 
of this remarkable work have been sold since publica- 
tion— evidence enough of its superiority and accuracy. 
Delightfully written, with a vein of sound philosophy 
throughout. Accept no substitute guides on such an 
important matter as etiquette. 


&vo. Cloth. 644 pages. Illustrated. $4, net; $4.18, post-paid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Intimate Stories of the 
Life of Jesus 


In “Dramatic Stories of Jesus,’’ Louis Albert 
Banks, D.D., for forty-eight years minister and 
preacher, writes about little-known incidents in the 
life of Christ. The shepherd’s own story of Jesus’ 
Birth; Nicodemus’ account of his meeting with the 
Savior; how Simon of Cyrene came to bear the 
cross; Peter’s story of the last night; and many 
other tales are fascinatingly told. The incidents 
around which these stories are built have been so 
sparsely covered in the Bible itself that Dr. Banks 
has had to enlarge upon them from his own imagi- 
nation. Yet these stories are so plausible that you 
feel that they actually occurred just as the author 
pictures them. Illustrated with fine reproductions 


of twenty-one famous Biblical paintings. 
I2mo. Cloih. 310 pages. $2.00, net; $2.14, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Your Lawyer Protects ou 
with HIGGINS Eternal 
rack WRITING INK. 


V VRITING and signatures upon contracts, 
leases, mortgages, deeds, etc., must be fade- 
proof and ageproof; proof against alteration 
and torgery. f 

For this reason lawyers use Higgins’ 
Eternal and recommend it to their clients. 
It flows jet black from the point of fountain 
or'plain pen and forever remains so. It will 
always be legible—immune to age, sunlight, 

chemical eradicators and moisture. 

Besides, Higgins’ Eternal fills all of 

the functions of ordinary writing 

ink for business and personal use. 
It is made by Chas. M. Higgins & 
Co., makers of Higgins’ American 
Drawing Inks for almost half a 
century, and is carried in stock 
by the better stationers and 
druggists everywhere. 


== HIGGINS’ 
Eternal Pilack Ink 


A CONDENSED set of health rules— 

~ Many of which may be easily followed 
right in your own home or while traveling. 
You will find in this little book a wealth of 
information about food elements and their 
relation to physical welfare. 


Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid 

and bland diets, laxativeand blood- 
building dicts, and diets used in the 
correction of various chronic maladies. 
The book is for FREE circulation. Not 
a mail order advertisement. Name 
and address on card will bring it 
without cost or obligation. 


HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
64 Good Health Building, Battle Creek, Mich; 


INSTANT“... 


Snap On—Snap Off! 


This marvelous 
trouble saving, 
hose saving inven- 
tion Snaps on or 
off instantly. No 
more twisting, 
turning or screw- 
ing of hose con- 
nections. Easy — 


Quick—Sure. Made 
by the makersof the 


ony sixty cents, Ask your 
Fan, Rend to anon ve ea. Sprinkler and fully 
ship prepaid. guaranteed. 
CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
5513 W. Roosevelt Road, Chicago 
38 Years Making Quality Products 


famous Rain King 


JOHNSONS 


FOOT SOAP 


ACTS LIKE MAG/C 
ON TIRED , TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS’ ALL DRUGGISTS 


TANDARD DICTIONARY 


Superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the- man or woman who investigates 


Do You Use Idioms? 


Skilful users of idioms and idiomatic phrases add 
color, picturesqueness, and expressiveness to their 
speéch and writings. In ‘‘A Desk Book of Idioms 
and Idiomatic Phrases,’? by Frank H. Vizetelly, 
Litt.D., LL.D., Managing Editor of The Funk & 
Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary, Author, Lec- 
turer, etc., and Leander J. De Bekker, Editor and 
Author, the choicest and largest collection of true 
idioms and idiomatic phrases is alphabetically ar- 
ranged for instant reference. 


z2mo. Cloth. 506 pages. $2, net; $2.14. post-paid, 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY; 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 
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FOREIGN 


April 18.—A series of earthquakes brings 
a heavy burden of death and damage 
to Philipopolis and other towns and 
villages in Bulgaria. 


April 20.—Chinese Nationalist forees under 
Gen. Chiang Kai-shek and his ally 
Feng Yu-hsiang are reported making a 
steady drive toward Peking, the north- 
ern capital, while Americans are re- 
ported leaving the war zone. 


Several hundred thousand people are 
reported to be dying of starvation in 
Shantung Provinee, China, and 2,000,- 
000 are said to be in peril of famine. 


April 21.—Capt. George 
Australian, and Carl B. Kielson, Ameri- 
ean, finish a flight across the north 
polar regions, from Point - Barrow, 
Alaska, to Spitzbergen, a distance of 
about 2,200 miles, the actual flying 
time being about twenty hours and 
thirty minutes. 


April 22.—Farly returns in the general 

- election show the Poincaré Union 
Government in France is retained, and 
the Communists are overwhelmingly 
defeated. 


April 23.—Corinth, Greece, is partially de- 
stroyed by earthquake, and _ thirty 
people are killed and eighty injured. 


April 24.—Winston Churchill, Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, informs the House of 
Commons that under the present scale 
of taxation the total British national 
debt will be paid in fifty years. 


Tsinan, capital of Shantung Province, 
China, is captured by Nationalist 
troops under Gen. Feng Yu-hsiang. 


DOMESTIC 


April 19.—Secretary of State Kellogg and 
the Italian Ambassador, Nobile de 
Martino, sign a treaty of arbitration 
between their respective countries. 


April 20.—President Coolidge writes to 
Francis Prescott, State Republican 
chairman, of Massachusetts, asking that 
the Republican voters of that State do 
not write in his name on, the preferential 
primary ballot in the coming primaries. 


April 21.—Harry F. Sinclair, New York oil 
operator, is acquitted in the District 
Supreme Court, Washington, D. C., 
of the charge of conspiracy to defraud 
the Government in connection with the 
Teapot Dome oil lease. 


The French proposal to outlaw war is 
made public by the State Department. 
It exempts from its scope all questions 
and obligations covered in other inter- 
national agreements. 


April 22.—Ray Keech breaks the world’s 
automobile speed record with an aver- 
age speed of 207.5526 miles an hour 
at Daytona Beach, Florida, 


April 23.—The House votes, 142 to 125 
not to amend the Jones-Reid flood-con- 
trol bill as suggested by President 
Coolidge, whereby part of the costs 
would be undertaken by the. affected 
districts. 


April 24.—The House passes the Jones- 
Reid flood-control bill, 254 to 91. 


Damage amounting to many millions is 
reported inflicted by flood in the coastal 
regions of Georgia, Alabama, and 
northwestern Florida. 


H. Wilkins, 


as illustrated 


Coupes $ 42 


Don’t apologize for 
a dirty car—protect 
with 
BILTMORE 


ADJUSTABLE” ° 
AUTO SLIP-ON COVERS 


PATENTS PENDING 


Baltmore covers keep your car’s upholstery 
everlastingly fresh, new and lovely. The 
colors harmonize perfectly with the colors 
of the new cars. 


They dress up an old bus—make it bright, 
new, cheerful, fresh and clean. You don’t 
have to murmur apologies when you ask 
cuests to ride with you, for Biltmores keep 
dainty frocks and summer clothing clean 


They are pleasant to sit on in hot weather 
—no sticky nap, to cling to your clothing. 
They are hard finished, smooth, easy to 
brush and most delightfully coo] feeling. 


At the low price of $4.25 per set for Coupes, 
$9.25 for Coaches and $10.35 for Sedans 
everyone can afford this protection for 
car seats and backs. The fabrics are the 
same as in the famous Biltmore Complete 
Door. and Seat Covers you have seen 
advertised in this publication so extensively 
in recent years. 


CAR OWNERS: Your car dealer can 


deliver or order a set that will fit your car. 

ON PACIFIC COAST AT WESTERN AUTO 
SUPPLY STORES 

If you prefer we will send a set direct C. O. D. 

State make, model number and year of your car, 

and indicate color preferred. Give dealer’s name. 


DEALERS: The demand for Biltmore 


Covers is growing. by leaps and bounds. Here 
is a cover you can stock in quantity. The 
adjusting invention makes the covers easier 
to attach, clean and iron. The same set ad- 
justs perfectly to a variety of models. 


ASK FOR merchandising plan and general 
Catalog describing Biltmore Complete Door 
and Seat Covers selling for $6.00 to $16.00. 
Tub Washable Covers from $10.00 to $24.06 
and Warner Covers from $14.00 to $40.00. 


The Cincinnati Auto Specialty Co. 
1745 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Please state if you are a car owner or dealer and 

what you wish us to send. 
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$10 BILL 


will protect you 
for a whole year against 


ACCIDENT 


SICKNESS 


NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION 
Men-Women 16 to 70 Years Accepted 


No Dues or Assessments 


$10,000 Principal Sum 
$10,000 Loss of Hands, Feet or Eye- 
sight, $25 Weekly Benefit for Stated 
Accidents and Sicknesses 
Doctor’s Bills, Hospital Benefit, 
Emergency Benefit and other new 
and liberal features to help in time 
of need—all clearly shown in policy. 


LOOK OUT! Serious automobile and 
many other kinds of accidents happen 
every minute—few escape them—suppose 
you meet with an accident tonight... 
would your income continue? Pneumonia, 
appendicitis and many other ills in the 
policy, which are prevalent now, 
cause serious financial loss to you... 
prepare Now. 

Don’t wait for misfortune to overtake you. 


North American Accident Insurance Co. 


101 Bonnell Bldg., Newark, New Jersey 


Gentlemen: 


At no cost to me, send details of the 


“NEW $10 PREMIUM $10,000 POLICY”’ 


LAWN MOWER 


Jacobsen Power Lawn Mowers permit 
and encourage that frequent, clean, even 
cutting that gardeners know means lawn 
health and beauty. Many years of pioneer- 
ing have definitely established a prestige 
for Jacobsen Power Mowers. 


The Jacobsen ‘‘4-Acre’’ with its specially- 
built motor, automobile- -type differential, 
separate clutch control of’ traction and 
cutting reel, steel-cut gears enclosed in dust- 
proof housings, self-sharpening reel, and 
other Jacobsen engineering achievements, 

. has won recognized leadership 

among walking power mowers. Cuts 

a 24-inch swath and does the work 
of four or five men with hand 
mowers. 


The Jacobsen 
‘*Junior’’ 


This quality, small power mower is prac- 
tical for lawns of quarter of anacre or more. 
Cuts a 19-inch swath, doing the work of 
two or three men with hand mowers. So 
simple that a boy can operate it and steers 
easier than a hand mower. Negotiates 
terraces with ease and has a self-sharpening device. 

Jacobsen Power Mowers are fully guaranteed— 

moderaicly priced. There is a style for every 

type of lawn. Demonstrations on your own 

grounds without obligation. Write for literature. 
State size of your lawn. 


JACOBSEN MFG. CO. 
Dept. V, Racine, Wis. 
New York Office: 245 W. 55th St. 
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SPICE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 
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Gorgeous Job. Ne in 
handling girls; must do heavy li 
Cincinnati Times-Star. 


The Intimate Touch.—When company 
stays too long, just treat them like mem- 
bers of the family and they’ll soon beat it. 
—Alva (Okla.) Review-Courter. 


Hoot Mon!—For the first time in sixty- 
five years wild oats were seen in the vicinity 
of Edinburgh recently, two being captured 
and sent to the zoo.—Seattle paper. 


How to Torture Your Husband.— 
Docror—‘‘Does he complain of thirst?” 

Wire or Patrent—‘‘He did at first, but 
when I offered him a glass of water once or 
twice, he soon stopt.’’—Passing Show 
(London). ‘ 


Gabriel Blow Dat Horn.— 
WHAT HAVE YOU? 

Have several clients want graves in 
Woodlake vicinity. State price, terms 
improvements, and water facilities.—Cali- 
fornia paper. 


Human Crab.—Mr. Furrp—‘‘What’s the 
Anything wrong with 
your back?” 

Mr. Quiep—‘‘No. My wife made the 
shirt I have on, and I have to walk this 
way to fit it.”—Good-Will. 


Chores for Boarders.—Sign in bathroom 


of Ellicott Street boarding-house: 


“AFTER BATHING 
“ LANDLADY 
—Bufato Evening News. 


Filial Solicitude.—M otuer—‘‘Now, Vio- 
let, can you give me any reason why I 
should not punish you for your disobedi- 
ence?” 

Vi—“‘Yes, Mother. The doctor said you 
take any vi’lent exercise.’”’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Appel-Sass.—A very delightful wedding 
occurred at the Congregational parsonage, 
McGregor, Iowa, Wednesday afternoon at 
2:30, March 14, 1928, when Charlotte the 
second daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Fred 
Sass was united in marriage to Mr. Herman 
E. Appel of Montana.— North Iowa Times. 


Tough and Tender.— 
BOOTLEGGERS 
IN JAIL EAT 
COUNTY POOR 
— Albuquerque (N. M.) paper. 
The Romeo bakery came to the rescue 
and gave us good service on the rolls, cakes, 
and baking the children.— Almont (Mich.) 
paper. 


Hardly Worth It.—Little Mary, who had 
fallen ill, begged for a kitten. 

It was found that an operation was 
necessary for the child’s cure, and that she 
must go to the hospital. Her mother prom- 
ised that if she were very brave she should 
have the very finest kitten to be found. 

As Mary was recovering from the influ- 
ence of the anesthetic, the nurse heard her 
muttering: 

“It’s a rotten way to get a kitten.”— 
Tit-Bits (London). 
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Gentle and Willing —FOR SALE—Good 
young Fordson tractor; work any bores 
Harrisonburg (Va.) paper. a 


Sleight-of-Hand.— ee 3 
Brave Thief ‘“‘Cops’’ Policeman’s 
Trousers While He Walks Beat 
-—Des Moines Register. 


ee 
Earlier Model.—LittTLe JouMAge oes 
at that rhinoceros.” | 
Lirrne Witiie—‘‘That ain’t no rhinoc-. 
eros; that’s a hippopotamus. Can’t you 
see it ain’t got no radiator cap?”—Judge. 
Try a Jeweler.—Youna Lapy Motorist 
— ‘It’s snowing and sleeting and I’d like 
to buy some chains for my tires.” 
“T’m sorry—we keep only groceries.” 
“How annoying! I understood this was. 
a chain store.’’—Judge. 


Six-Cylinder Fiddling.—There will be 
two musical numbers by Miss Florence 
Serantom, violinist of the East Bay Trio. 
‘Viennese Melody,” by Chrysler and 
“Ave Maria’”’ by Gounod.— Pennsylvania 
paper. 


Skinning the Candidates.—‘‘So Binks 
has a new money-making scheme. What is 
it this time?” 

“He plans getting the checking conces- 
sion for hats in the political ring.’’— Boston 
Transcript. 


Dolce Far Niente.— 
BEAUTIFUL REST HAVEN | 
THE ENDOWED CEMETERY 
When prudence directs or necessity de- 
mands; eventually Rest Haven. Why not 
now?— Hagerstown (Md.) paper. 


There’s One in Every Office.— 
A dame I would like 
To put out of biz: 
The one who ‘phones 
“Guess who this is?” 
—Buffalo Evening News. 


He’ll Deserve One.—The sole survivor 
was found dead yesterday. At the hospital 
to which he was carried, physicians ex- 
prest the opinion that he would recover, 
in which case the Government will award 
him a medal.—Mevzico City dispatch in a 
Texas paper. 


One on Mary.—The venerable Bishop 
of Ely and Viscount Lascelles, the King’s 
son-in-law, are debating the authorship 
of the following deathless rhyme directed 
against the short skirt: ! 
Half an inch, half an inch, half an inch 
shorter; 

The skirts are the same of mother and 
daughter. 

When the wind blows each one of them 
shows : 

Half an inch, half an inch more than she 
oughter. 

The Viscount says the Bishop wrote it, 
but the Bishop denies the charge. He 
does, however, confess to the authorship 
of this one: 


Mary has a little skirt, 
So neat, so bright, so airy; 
It never shows a speck of dirt, 
But it surely does show Mary. 
— New York World. 


